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PERILS OF WINTER BALLOONING. 


ALARMED AERO'NAUTS DRIFTING OUT TO SEA, PULLING THE «RIP-CORD,’? CASTING OUT THE ANCHOR, AND APPEALING 
FOR AID TO AN AUTOMOBILE PARTY.—Drawn dy William Bengough, 
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The Other Side of a Notable Case. 


O ONE POSSESSED with a proper regard for the 
marriage relation and a due sense of the sacred- 

ness of family ties, as they exist in most civilized coun- 
tries, could view without gratification the great and 
widespread demonstration of feeling against the in- 
stitution of polygamy voiced in the mighty protest 
against the seating of Reed Smoot as Senator from 
Utah. As a registration of the sentiment of the 
American people on the subject of plural marriages, the 
protest in its volume and unanimity was of the highest 
value and significance and in every way creditable to 
the nation and the people. That its effect will be last- 
ing and salutary to the cause of public morals we have 
no doubt, though it had no direct result upon the 
political fortunes of Mr. Smoot. Whether he is per- 
sonally an immoral and obnoxious character, and unfit 
to retain his seat in the Senate by reason of his rele 
tions with the Mormon Church, is a questior * 
there is room for an intelligent and * 
of opinion, notwithstanding th- 
him of the Senate eor 

That not - " 

is me" eeu 
.e and es- 

..wuge, Dillingham, 

contended by all these 

siuence adduced before their com- 

.u completely to establish a case against 

. omoot as a man and acitizen. ‘* Aside from his 
connection with the Mormon Church,”’ says the report, 
““so far as his private character is concerned, it is, 
according to all the witnesses, irreproachable, for all 
who testify on the subject agree or concede that he 
has led, and is leading, an upright life, entirely free 
from immoral practices of any kind. He is nota 
volygamist ; has never had but one wife, and has been 
noted from early manhood for his opposition to plural 
marriages, and probably did as much as any other 
member of the Mormon Church to bring about the 
prohibition of further plural marriages.’’ It must be 
admitted that this is a pretty clean “‘ bill of health’’ 
to issue to a public man, and there are probably few, 
if any, of Mr. Smoot’s present colleagues in the Senate 
who could command a better one. 

As to the charge that Mr. Smoot is bound by the 
oaths of the Mormon Church to make his allegiance to 
that body paramount to his allegiance to the United 
States, no reputable testimony was offered in its sup- 
port. He himself declared on the witness stand that 
“neither the church, nor anybody representing the 
church or purporting to represent it, has undertaken 
in any way to dictate or direct me in the performance 
of my duties as a Senator. I would not submit for a 
moment to any dictation of that kind.’’ He also denied 
under oath ‘that in the ‘‘ endowment house,”’ or any- 
where else, he had taken vows of hostility to the 
United States. In the absence of any proof to the 
contrary these statements must be accepted as true. 

As the case stood, therefore, the question seemed 
to resolve itself to this: Should Mr Smoot be ex- 
pelled from the Senate, not because of any personal 
unfitness, but because he is a Mormon in religious 
faith and a representative of that church, in a certain 
sense, in the upper house at Washington? In other 
words, is he to be regarded as an embodiment of the 
whole Mormon hierarchy, with whatever obnoxious 
doctrines it holds and practices, and punished as such ? 
The Senate evidently did not take this view of the 
case, for, by a vote of forty-two to twenty-eight, it 
defeated the resolution providing for the expulsion of 
Mr. Smoot. 
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Who Will Spend Rockefeller’s Millions P 


‘HE WHOLE civilized world received a delightful 
shock of amazement by the announcement of John 

D. Rockefeller’s peerless gift of $32,000,000 to the 
General Education Board, to which he had previ- 
ously given $11,000,000. His total gifts to the cause 


of education now aggregate some $79,000,000—$21,- 
000,000 of which have been to Chicago University, 
$6,000,000 to Rush Medical College, and $43,000,000 
to the General Education Board. He has given about 


$10,000,000 in benefactions to other educational insti- 
tutions. The vastness of the total amount of his gifts 
to the General Education Board is almost paralyzing to 
the imagination ; but nothing is more practical than 
che wisdom with which that board administers the 
great trust. The members of that body are some of 
the ablest and best-known educators, philanthropists, 
publicists, and financiers in the country, including such 
men as Daniel C. Gilman, editor-in-chief of the new 
International Encyclopzdia, former president of Johns 
Hopkins University and of the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington ; E. Benjamin Andrews, chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska ; Edward A. Alderman, presi- 
dent of the University of West Virginia; Morris K. 
Jesup, so widely known as a generous patron of art, 
education, and arctic exploration; Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, formerly dean of the faculties of arts, literature, 
and science in, and now president of, the University of 
Chicago ; Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Re- 
views, and Walter H. Page, editor of The World’s Work. 

With the aid of educational experts the board sys- 
tematically and constantly studies the educational 
needs and conditions of every part of the country. 
From the income of the original fund of $11,000,000 
eighteen colleges, located in a dozen different States, 
have already received conditional gifts amounting to 
$1,077,500, the conditions requiring that the institu- 
tions themselves shall raise the total sum of $3,262,- 
500, making the aggregate total $4,340,000. Recog- 
nizing the fact that of the five hundred more colleges 
in the United States, more than four hundred were 
established by religious denominations, the board sys- 
tematically and helpfully co-operates with them. It 
selects, as far as practicable, centres of population 
and wealth as the permanent pivots of an educational 
system, and it masses its gifts on endowment. The 
board now has 250 applications before it, many of 
them in important locations. One effect of the wise 
policy pursued will be the occasional consolidation of 
competing colleges. In other cases the organization 
of new institutions where they are greatly needed will 
be promoted. The wisdom of devoting a good share 
of the money at the board’s control to the encourage- 
ment of small colleges is shown in an article on an- 
other page contributed by Guy Morrison Walker. Mr. 
Walker maintains that small collegés give a higher 
quality -f education than do large universities and 
turn - for life 
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A Summons to the States. 


HE BILL introduced in the assembly at Albany by 
Mr. Merritt, of St. Lawrence County, one of the 
ablest members of New York’s Legislature, asking 
for a conference of the States to consider uniform 
laws on divorce, labor, insurance, interstate commerce, 
and other things, is a response to the warning issued 
by Secretary Root two months ago, and sounded by 
President Roosevelt in still more decisive terms re- 
cently. In a letter to the head of the Consumers’ 
League Mr. Roosevelt said: ‘‘I would always rather 
have the local authorities themselves attend to any 
evil, and therefore I would rather have the State 
authorities work out such reforms when possible, but 
if the State authorities do not do as they should in 
matters of such vital importance to the whole nation 
as this of child labor, then there will be no choice but 
for the national government to interfere.’’ 

Mr. Merritt’s bill shows that some of the local 
statesmen are waking to the necessity of action by 
their States. His comprehensive and suggestive meas- 
ure proposes that each State be invited to send dele- 
gates to a conference next October to incite all of 
them to take steps to meet this urgent need for action 
by the local authorities on many questions, in order to 
head off national interference. There is a border-land 
between the powers of the States and those of the 
national government on many questions touching the 
police powers of the States. Secretary Root and 
President Roosevelt have been telling the States that 
unless they used those powers on the urgent questions 
now pressing on all communities alike, the national 
government would be compelled to step in and exer- 
cise them itself. Recent experience has told the 
States that the President ‘‘ means business.”’ 

Conferences of States on single measures—quaran- 
tine, election of Senators by direct vote of the people, 
and other things—have several times taken place, but 
only a few States participated in most of them, and 
usually they failed to bring definite action. But this 
time far more powerful pressure will be brought upon 
the States than ever before. The President is not 
the man to make idle threats. All the police powers 
which the States possess should be put into vigorous 
action. 

Assemblyman Merritt’s bill is a move in the direc- 
tion of practical reform, and, as such, should be 
heartily encouraged and indorsed. 
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The Plain Truth. 


"THE readiness of some journals to publish every 
obscure and obscene detail of the Thaw murder 
case fully justified President Roosevelt and the postal 
authorities in their endeavor to suppress the publica- 
tion of a verbatim report of the indecent portion of 
the testimony. Their course is to be commended by 
all who have any regard for cleanness of thought or 
any respect for the proprieties which are the defenses 
of purity. But we do not regard as equally commenda- 
ble the attempts to regulate by legislation the manner 
in which newspapers shall report testimony in criminal 
trials. They are absurd as well as needless. There 
is law enough now to bring journalistic offenders 
against decency to the punishment they merit. The 
establishment of a press censorship is not called for, 
and such legislation as has been proposed to this end 
is foolish. It is better that the freedom of the press 
shall occasionally be abused than that it should be 
irrationally fettered. 
S THIS treason? Is there another mission to per- 
form for the University Settlement worker and 
Professor O’Neil, the champion of labor at Washing- 
ton? Has the President further use for his “‘ big 
stick ’’ after the manner of the packing-house raid? 
Are there sweat-shops under the very nose of the chief 
executive that he has overlooked while casting his eyes 
to other points of the compass? We have the official 
statement of Secretary Shaw, in a letter to Speaker 
Cannon, that the building in Washington occupied by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is a little worse 
than a public nuisance. His precise and emphatic 
language is as follows: ‘‘I doubt if a worse sweat- 
shop exists on the earth than the factory in which the 
government manufactures its money, its bonds, its in- 
ternal-revenue and post-office stamps. The condi- 
tion of the employés, especially in summer, is well 
nigh unbearable, and every consideration pleads for 
improvement.’’ While we are washing our dirty linen 
in public, to the great detriment of industrial and finan- 
cial interests, Secretary Shaw no doubt feels that he 
is justified in getting out his wash-board at Wash- 
ing-ton. 
- 
{? IS most unfair for the press to take an off-hand 
statement in an after-dinner speech as if it were a 
deliberate, intentional, and well-measured declaration 
of one’s words. Major-General Grant, in his remarks 
at a G. A. R. dinner in Philadelphia recently, spoke of 
the fact that President Roosevelt had conferred at the 
White House with the mayor of San Francisco over 
the Japanese school question, and said that such a 
thing, under conditions as they existed during the time 
that Major-General Grant’s father was President, 
could hardly have happened. This was perverted into 
a criticism of President Roosevelt obviously not in- 
tended, for General Grant would never, under any cir- 
' ocee nermit himself to reflect on his com- 
=A »~nnetilious 


his words, it was nui iar tau 
published conspicuously as an evi. ice of a desire to 
criticise the President. General Grant made haste to 
set himself right in the matter, and we are glad that 
he did so, even though his friends felt that no one who 
knew him would have thought him capable of such an 
impropriety. 
HEN our good and true friend, the Hon. W. Mur- 
ray Crane, of Massachusetts, was re-elected to 
the Senate the other day he not only received the solid 
Republican vote of the Legislature, but about a quar- 
ter of the Democratic members also supported him. 
Such a tribute comes so seldom to anybody that it de- 
serves special mention. If Senators were chosen by 
the direct vote of the people, as many persons for years 


past have advocated, Mr. Crane would have carried his ~ 


State by an immense majority. Incidentally it is well 
to say that any State which wants to may adopt what is 
practically this direct-vote plan without waiting for a 
constitutional amendment. By one process and an- 
other fifteen States name candidates for the United 
States Senate, and the people vote for them in the 
elections for members of the Legislatures. In every 
case these Legislatures have, by their votes, ratified 
the choice made by the people at the polls. These 
States are Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Arkansas in the 
South, and Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington in 
the West. All these States, comprising a third of the 
entire number, like the direct-vote plan of choosing 
Senators, so far as they have tried it. No State which 
has it has shown any disposition to abolishit. Oregon, 
which adopted this direct-vote plan in 1906, makes a 
nearer approximation to a popular election of Senators 
than any of the other States. But every one of those 
States puts the choice of Senators virtually in the 
hands of the people. In fact, this idea of ‘‘ putting 
the Senate in touch with the people ’’ was seen in ac- 
tive operation many years before some of its present 
advocates were born. In 1858 Lincoln was nominated 
by the Illinois Republicans, and Douglas by the Demo- 
crats, for Senator, in an election in which a Legisla- 
ture was to be elected which would choose a Senator. 
The canvass which they imade of the State was one of 
the historic events of that historic era. Douglas car- 
ried the Legislature, but Lit:coln won the national dis- 
tinction which made him President two years later. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


HEN pretty Miss Hilda Josephine Smith, who 

was gathering news for the Denver Post in the 
county court in that 
city, was called upon 
to serve on a jury 
which was short of 
one juryman, she was 
surprised, but she is 
a thorough newspaper 
woman, and she saw 
that there was a good 
““story”’ in it; so 
she sat as the sixth 
juror in two divorce 
cases, the judge, 
with some embarrass- 
ment, addressing the 
jury as ‘‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury—and 
lady.’’ Zach _plain- 
tiff received a de- 
cree—the one being 
a man whose wife 
had deserted him for 
a better home with 
her uncle, and the 
other a woman who 
had been compelled 
by her husband’s 
neglect to support herself. Miss Smith has been at- 
tached to the staff of the Post since last July, and a 
few months ago received the assignment to ‘‘ cover’’ 
the county court-house. She is the daughter of O. 
H. Smith, president of the Granite City Bank, of 
Dell Rapids, 8S. D. Perhaps a knowledge of her birth- 
place had something to do with the judge’s choice of 
the young woman as a juror in cases of the character 
which she was called upon to consider. Miss Smith’s 
talents are not confined to reporting. She writes 
book reviews for the paper and is a musician of some 
ability, having won a scholarship in and been gradu- 
ated from the Chicago Musical College. She is a 
typical, healthy, breezy Western girl, and enjoyed 
her unusual experience as ‘‘all in the day’s work ”’ ; 
but she says she wouldn’t care to do jury duty as a 
steady assignment. 

















MISS HILDA JOSEPHINE SMITH, 


The first woman in the State of Colorado 
to serve on a jury. 
Rundle. 


INISTERS of the gospel blessed with small salaries 
may perhaps feel somewhat more contented if 
they will consider the case of the Rev. S. M. Loose, of 
Fremont, O. Mr. Loose is the founder of the flourish- 
ing Brethren Church at that place, and has served 
faithfully as its pastor for thirty-eight years without 
one cent of salary. More than that, he thinks he 
ought not to be paid for his pulpit and pastoral work. 
He derives his support from a farm which he works a 
few miles from Fremont, and which is a sort of Mecca 
for the needy and the stranger 


SINCE her return to the United States after years 

of harrowing experience in an English prison Mrs. 
Florence Maybrick has been devoting her time and 
energies to the improvement of prison conditions in 
this country. She has investigated and criticised the 
accommodations for, and the treatment of, convicts in 
a number of States, and has started an agitation that 
will doubtless have good results. Her latest under- 
taking has been to have underground cells in the New 
Jersey state-prisons abolished. These are said to be 
now the only dungeons of this sort in the United States. 
Not MANY men reared in homes of great wealth 

have been so useful members of the community 
or stand so deservedly 
high in general es- 


teem as Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. By the 
great majority of 


American citizens he 
is regarded as the 
leading representa- 
tive to-day of his 
honored family. Not 
satisfied with merely 
possessing an abun- 
dance of the world’s 
goods, Mr. Vanderbilt 
has sought to-act a 
man’s part in the 
world, and has won 
wide recognition for 
his personal good 
qualities and his real 
abilities. While he 
inherited a good share 
of the business capac- 
ity of his eminent forbears, he has also exhibited in- 
ventive talent of a high order. His improvements in 
the construction of locomotives—a natural field of 
activity for one of his traditions—have received the 
approval of the leading railway magnates of the coun- 
try. In addition to all this, Mr. Vanderbilt has shown 
himself keenly interested in public affairs. He has 
been more or less active on political lines, and he is 
one of the most zealous members of the National 
Guard of New York. His fitness for military com- 
mand has won him rapid promotion. Entering the 
organization as second lieutenant of Company F, 
Twelfth Regiment, only a few years ago, he soon be- 
came a first lieutenant, and he has lately been elected 
the compamy’s captain by a unanimoys vote. 





CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
Who has just been elected a captain in 
the National Guard of New 

York State. 


UR ambassador to Germany, Charlemagne Tower, 
has injured his reputation as a man of discretion 

and a diplomat of experience 
by presenting to the German 
court that erratic, tuft-hunt- 
ing American, Harry S. 
Lehr. Not only have the 
latter’s personal peculiarities 
been sarcastically comment- 
ed on by the Berlin news- 
papers, but also these have 
recalled an incident in which 
Lehr was involved that seri- 
ously offended the Kaiser. 
When the German Emperor’s 





CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, 
yacht Meteor was launched American ambassador to Ger- 


many, who has lost prestige 
because of an official 
blunder 


at Staten Island during 
Prince Henry’s visit to this 
country in 1901, it had been 
arranged to have her sponsor, Miss Alice Roosevelt, 
break a bottle of German champagne over the vessel’s 
bow. Instead of that, by means of asharp trick, there 
was substituted for the intended wine a brand of French 
champagne. Lehr was believed to have been con- 
nected with the incident. Lehr has been known as 
the agent of a champagne house. Neither of these 
things commended him to court notice, but he mar- 
ried a Drexel, and it is said that his mother-in-law 
met the Kaiser and got him to promise to receive 
her daughter and son-in-law. The Kaiser supposably 
had no inkling at the time of the presentation of Lehr’s 
implication in the wine affair, and perhaps Ambassa- 
dor Tower was uninformed concerning it. But, never- 
theless, the representative at the German capital has 
** put his foot in it,’’ and is being severely criticised 
therefor. 
THE GREAT University of Chicago has once more 
been provided with a permanent head. Professor 
Harry Pratt Judson, dean of the faculties of arts, 
literature, and science, who had since the death of 
President William R. Harper, about two years ago, 
been acting president, was recently elected president 
by the unanimous vote of the board of trustees. Dr. 
Judson, during his time of probation, had proved him- 
self remarkably well qualified for the eminent post. 
He is one of many graduates of Williams College who 
have attained high rank as educators. He is the 
author of several historical works and is an authority 
on international law and political systems. 
PRINCE HENRY, the consort of Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland, has never been popular with the lat- 
ter’s subjects, 





but he recently 
availed himself 
of an opportu- 
nity to install 
himself in their 
favor. It was 
inconnection 
with the deplora- 
ble wreck of the 
steamer Berlin, 
from Harwich, 
England, at the 
Hook of Holland, 
during a fierce 
gale, with a loss 
of 130 lives. A 
small number of 
survivors clung 
to a portion of 
the shattered 
vessei for many 
hours, and Dutch 
life-boat crews 














made several 
desperate at- 
tempts to get 
near the wreck 
and rescue them. 
These _ efforts 
were for a long time unavailing, but finally the rescuers 
succeeded in bringing eleven exhausted and almost 
dying persons ashore. In the work of rescue Prince 
Henry took a notable part. He went out on one of 
the craft which sought to save the shipwrecked peopie, 
declaring: ‘“ We won’t return to The Hague before we 
save them ; we must get them somehow.’’ His dis- 
play of bravery and humanity was highly appreciated 
by the great crowd of spectators assembled on the 
beach, and the sorrow which he showed when inspect- 
ing the bodies washed ashore still further enlisted the 
general good-will. 


PRINCE HENRY OF HOLLAND, 


Queen Wilhelmina’s consort, whose bravery 
as a life-saver has made him popular. 
Schouten. 


* 


ING EDWARD’S formal recognition, in his speech 
from the throne, of the assistance rendered Ja- 
maicans by the United States navy is another example 
of the tact which has contributed so much to make 
him the most popular of living sovereigns. Unlike his 
famous nephew, when he speaks on_ international 
affairs he does so with a pacific purpose, and his utter- 
ances rarely fail to have the effect intended. In the 
present instance there was no danger that the Swet- 
tenham incident would lead to ill-feeling between 
Great Britain and the United States ; but his Majesty’s 
graceful action gives added assurance of the cordial 
friendship which will stand a much stronger strain 
than any testy colonial functionary is likely ever to 
put upon it. 


‘THE PRESIDENT of the Gridiron Club, of Washing- 

ton, for the year 1907 is Samuel G. Blythe, one 
of the younger mem- 
bers of the famous 
newspaper organiza- 
tion, both in years 
and in membership 
in the club. Mr. 
Blythe is a native of 
New York, his ances- 
tors having settled 
in the western part 
of the Empire State. 
He has been a news- 
paper man from an 
early age, always 
doing well his part, 
and for seven 
years he has been at 
the head of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the 
New York World. 
For more than two 
years Mr. Blythe has 
been writing “‘ Who’s 
Who’”’ in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, 
and other humorous 
contributions con- 
cerning people who figure prominently in Washington 
life. He has a magazine reputation, especially upon sub- 
jects relating to persons and politics. During his con- 
nection with the World Mr. Blythe has traveled ex- 
tensively, and during political campaigns has been sent 
by his paper to the most interesting political centres. 
He accompanied William J. Bryan on the latter’s most 
important tours during his two presidential campaigns. 
While political writing has been the chief accomplish- 
ment of Mr. Blythe, he has also given attention to 
subjects which can be treated in a semi-humorous 
vein. He has a style peculiarly his own; an expres- 
sion of an idea in mock seriousness bordering upon, 
but just missing, the common “‘slang’”’ of the day. 
He has written dialogues and imaginary incidents of 
public life and affairs, giving a ludicrous turn to impor- 
tant happenings which pleases present-day readers. 

a 

















SAMUEL G. BLYTHE, 


The new president of the famous 
Gridiron Club, of 
Washington. 


‘THE MANY friends of that able and versatile jour- 

nalist, William Bradford Merrill, will learn with 
interest of his resignation as editorial manager of the 
New York World to accept the business managership 
of the New York American. In his new position he 
will also act in an advisory capacity in connection with 
the editorial departments of the American and Jour- 
mal. Mr. Merrill began his newspaper work as a re- 
porter on the Philadelphia North American in 1879. 
His connection with the World dates from 1896, when 
he was appointed managing editor of that paper. 
Later he assumed charge of the financial department, 
but afterward returned to his duties in the editorial 
rooms. Whether in the counting-room or at the edi- 
tor’s desk, Mr. Merrill is a newspaper man of proved 
ability, and his successful conduct of the affairs of the 
American may be confidently predicted. 

_ 


SENORA Creel, wife of the Mexican ambassador to 

the United States, is the richest woman of the diplo- 
matic set in Washington. She is the daughter and 
heiress of General Terrazaz, of Chihuahua, whose 
wealth is estimated at $200,000,000. 


FEW persons are aware of the extent and value of 

the public service rendered by the health officer 
of the port of New 
York. This officer 
stands at the chief 
gateway of the na- 
tion, guarding the 
people from the in- 
vasion of infectious 
and contagious dis- 
eases that but for his 
watchfulness would 
endanger the health 
and the lives of mil- 
lions. In the per- 
formance of this duty 
the present health 
officer, Dr. Alvah H. 
Doty, has shown the 
highest possible effi- 
ciency and made an 
unequaled record. So 
meritorious has been 
his work that that 
keen judge of faith- 
fulness uid competency in public officials, Governor 
Hughes, has reappointed Dr. Doty to his responsible 
position. In announcing the reappointment Governor 
Hughes said it was justified by Dr. Doty’s efficient 
work in the past. Previous to Dr. Doty’s administra- 
tion of the office, New York City was often threat- 
ened with dangerous diseases brought in on vessels en- 
tering the port, but since he has been in charge of the 
sanitary situation there has been no recurrence of the 
dangers referred to. By virtue of his office Dr. Doty 
is also a member of the board of health of New York 
City. He is thus in a position doubly to safeguard the 
health of the inhabitants of the metropolis. | It isa 
great boon to the public to have its sanitary interests 
intrusted to so capable and vigilant a medical expert. 





DR. ALVAH 8. DOTY, 


Whom Governor Hughes has re-appoint- 
ed as health officer of the port of 
New York.—Faik. 
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THE CROWD AT THE UNVEILING OF THE TABLET, INCLUDING G. A. R. MEN, DELEGATIONS FROM THE ARMY AND THE NAVY, 
AND SCHOOL CHILDREN—THE POSITION OF THE TABLET IS SHOWN BY THE FLAG UNDER THE CROSS. 


A WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 


IN NEW YORK’S FINANCIAL 


THE TABLET,’ WASHINGTON AT PRAYER AT VALLEY FORGE,” 
IN ITS PLACE ON THE SUB-TREASURY STOOP. 


CENTRE. 


UNVEILING ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY OF A BRONZE TABLET (THE GIFT OF JOHN J. CLANCY) ON THE FRONT STOOP OF THE SUB-TREASURY BUILDING IN WALL STREET, COMMEMORATING A 


FAMOUS INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 


Why We Need a Big Navy. 


HE recommendation of Secretary Bonaparte for an 
increase of the effective fighting strength of our 
navy he supports by convincing arguments, and his 
recommendation will meet with general approval. He 
is right in his declaration that “‘the maintenance of 
our naval strength is a matter of supreme moment to 
the national safety.’’ Speaking of the cost of the 
navy, he shows that the pecuniary burden it imposes 
on each inhabitant of the country is about one-third 
of that borne by each inhabitant of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the burden of personal service about one- 
seventh. Only six men out of 10,000 inhabitants are 
at present in the naval service. He well says, ** Sure- 
ly such burdens as these, or even some very slight in- 
crease of these burdens, will be accepted without re- 


luctance or murmur by the patriotism and good sense 

of the American people.’’ We could easily support the 

most effective navy in the world, and we should have 

it. Our prospect of peace and our national influence 

in behalf of the peace of the world will not be dimin- 

ished, but increased, by our having the best battle-ships. 
. e 


Prizes for Photos of American Cities. 


NE of the principal photographic features in LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY during the year 1907 will be a 
series of pictures of typical scenes in American cities. 
In securing the material for this series, it is our pur- 
pose to offer a prize of $10 to the photographer who 
shall furnish us the best print of some scene in his 
home city, suitable for half-tone reproduction in LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY. The chief requirement for this com- 


Photographs bs 


Burt G, Phillips 


petition is that the photographs submitted shall be full 
of “‘ human interest,’’ and such as would be generally 
agreed to be characteristic of the city or its immediate 
surroundings. They may, for example, represent 
street scenes, or be views of public markets, or parks ; 
or they may be illustrative (without advertising a spec- 
private business, of course) of a form of industry 
prominently identified with the place. It is the inten- 
tion to confine the published representation of each 
city to a single photograph, but there is no limit on 
the number of photographs which may be submitted 
by each competitor ; and those photographs which do 
not receive a prize may be purchased for other use in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

The competition begins at once. Address all con- 
tributions to LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

















MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION IN 


THE WORLD. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DINNER OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, HELD RECENTLY AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK.— Photograph by George R. Lawrence Company. 


1. Herman Ridder, New York Staats-Ze1tung, president. 


i 2. St. Clair McKelway, Brooklyn Zagie, toastmaster. 
Langdon C, Stewardson. 7. John Kendrick Bangs. ; 


8. General Stewart L. Woodford. 9. The 


3. Charles Marcil, of Canada. 
‘he Rev. L, Ward Brigham, 


4. Stephen O’Meara of Boston. 5. 


lhe Rev. Dr, Frank QO, Hall. 
10, H, 


3. Clark, San Francisco News. 
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FRENCH CRUISER “‘ JEAN BART,” RECENTLY WRECKED ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA—SOME YEARS AGO SHE VISITED NEW YORK. 
V. Valjean, France 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S RECENT VISIT TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—THE PRESIDENT ANL 
DR. W. 8. BIGELOW LEAVING THE LATTER'S RESIDENCE FOR THE HARVARD UNION, WHFRE THF 


PRESIDENT MADE A NOTABLE ADDRESS TO THE 8STUDENTS.—Boston Photo News Co. 


























PICTURESQUE SCENE AT A FACTORY FIRE IN NEW YORK—STREAMS FROM THE WATER- 
TOWER POURING ON THE FLAMES-—-TWO THOUSAND GIRLS TRAINED IN 
THE FIRE-DRILL GOT OUT SAFE.—P. G. Burt, New York. 


(PRIZE WINNER, $10) THE RECENT UNPRECEDENTED SNOW-FALL WHICH TIED UP TRAFFIC 
IN BERLIN—HILARIOUS GERMANS SNOW-BALLING THE PASSENGERS ON 
A MOTOR-OMNIBUS.— William Mayner, Germany. 
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ATTRACTIVE DAY PAGEANT, WITH MANY CURIOUS FLOATS, IN THE RECENT MARDI GRAS 
AT MOBILE, ALA., A CITY WHICH IS KNOWN AS “ THE MOTHER 
OF MYSTICS.”—S. H. Ray, New York. 


STEAMSHIP “‘ BERLIN, WHICH WAS WRECKED OFF THE COAST OF HOLLAND IN A GREAT STORM 
WITH A LOSS OF ABOUT ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY LIVES—WILLIAM MONROE, OF LANSING, 
MICH., A MINING EXPERT, WAS ONE OF THE VICTIMS.—F’. Kopeeky, Wisconsin. 























RAILROAD WRECK AT LUZON, N. Y., ON THE NEW YORK, ONTARIO AND WESTERN, ODDLY CAUSED 


BY THE BURSTING OF THE ENGINE'S BOI. ER—THREE PERSONS WERE KILLED 
AND FOUR HURT.— Pau! Mehnert, New Jersey. 


CURIOUS ACCIDENT AT LOS ANGELES, CAL.—-A RESTAURANT WRECKED BY A 
GAS EXPLOSION WHICH BLEW THE FLOOR UP THROUGH THE ROOP, KILLING 
FIVE AND INJURING THIRTY PERSONS..—F. 0. Sawyer, California. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—GERMANY WINS. 
OCCURRENCES OF TIMELY INTEREST SNAP-SHOTTED BY ARTISTS WITH THE REPORTORIAL INSTINCT. 
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An American’s Visit to the Chinese Famine District 


‘HE FAMINE which is distressing a population in 
central China nearly equal to that of New York 
City, causing thousands to drown themselves to es- 
cape death from starvation, and driving mothers to 
kill the babes to save them from a slower death, is 
hardly conceivable to the average well-fed, prosperous 
American. Perhaps the only words that will really 
bring to the Occidental mind a pen picture of this ter- 
rible scene and an adequate realization of its awfulness, 
are those which are vividly descriptive of the famine 
district itself—a section where fou. million persons are 
dying for the want of the bare necessities of life. 

The famine district covers an area of nearly one 
thousand square miles, and the inhabitants are largely 
dependent upon the nature of ‘the rainy season for the 
success or failure of their crops. The Yang-tse and 
Yellow rivers drain the area of destitution, and the 
new Lu Han railroad traverses a section of it. The 
country is mainly one of small farms, upon which are 
raised, in the south, rice and grain, and to the north, 
grain and the opium poppy. Nang-kiang, Kiu-kiang 
and Hankau are the largest and most important cities. 
The country is covered with a loose but very pro- 
ductive soil. The difficulty lies in the scarcity of 
water. The territory is largely a lowland, parts being 
subject to floods from the large rivers, and might well 
be compared to our States in which irrigation is prac- 
ticed, the main difference being that the Chinese sec- 
tion is of vast extent and without the mountain ranges 
prevalent in America, with the exception of boundary 
ranges. The comforts of civilization are totally un- 
known to the greater part of the population, a com- 
mon glass bottle being such a rarity that it will barter 
for a couple of chickens, and the condition of the 
major portion of the inhabitants is, on the whole, 
most pitiful. The district is one which is rarely vis- 
ited by the tourist and of which very little is popularly 
known. The inhabitants live in mud hovels, drink 
water which would kill the average Westerner, and 
generally live a life of the lowest and crudest nature. 
The economic conditions are such that a dearth of 
staple food-stuffs cannot be relieved or the victims 
given succor. 

Passing through the famine district of central 
China, one encounters many small farms, carefully 
tilled, clustering around little walled towns. But the 
poverty of it all! The fields may be green now, but 
what if the rain is wanting for only a few weeks? 
And when it does not come—try to picture a dull, red 
sun, not even burning to the direct glance of the 
naked eye, hid behind stifling clouds of dust and fine 
sand ; imagine, against this background, an army of 
almost naked mer, women and children, working like 
mad, hollowing out with their hands small troughs in 
the sandy soil from the many wells, from which 
pitiful little gourdfuls of the precious water are 
being drawn by men spurred on to frantic haste and 
endeavor in the hope of saving their crops. If you 
can imagine such a scene you will have an exact pic- 
ture of the events which follow the drought. The 
last sacrifice has been made to the gods at the village 
temple, and still the rain has not come. The sand- 
storms are becoming more frequent, the sun has been 


By Wheeler Sammons 


blurred for days, and the crops, if the drought con- 
tinues, are doomed to destruction. The situation be- 
comes tragic in its desperateness. All through the 
night, after a day of nerve-killing work in the swel- 
tering heat of the sun, the men toil, working with 
wild desperation at those pitiful little wells with the 
small gourds, pouring water by the pint into irriga- 
tion ditches four inches wide, only to see it greedily 
absorbed by the famishing soil long before reaching 
the crops. This lasts for a week, possibly, and still 
the rain has not come ; then, a last smothering sand- 
storm scourges the fields, and the famine has begun. 
In a few days the green fields have become parched 
deserts and even roadways are buried beneath the 
sand-drifts. Of course the rice fields have been de- 
stroyed long before the other crops suffered extinc- 
tion. This is the course of the famine in China. I 
saw it once, and watched these men toil night and day 
in the stifling heat, working with a desperate force to 
save themselves from starvation. The scene was piti- 
fully impressive. 

But, although the effects of the present famine are 
largely resultant from a scarcity of food-stuffs and a 
drought, the primal cause of this terrible calamity is 
the destructive floods which frequently overflow large 
sections of the country, drowning the farmers who 
live along the river banks. The immense Yang-tse- 
Kiang and the Yellow River flow through a vast, low 
plain after they leave their sources in the mountains 
of the western provinces of central China. They 
have, by the sedimentary process peculiar to wide, 
slowly-flowing rivers, raised their beds until it is 
necessary at places to wall them in, and in other sec- 
tions the banks rise only a few feet above the normal 
water height. China has for many centuries been com- 
pletely denuded of forests, excepting those held intact 
by imperial decree, and the natural geological and 
physical result of a heavy fall of rain is a great in- 
crease in the height of the rivers. These soon over- 
flow, inundating vast areas, thus destroying the pres- 
ent crop and making the planting of a new one impos- 
sible. This is the manner in which the foundation of 
the present famine was laid. The two rivers spoken 
of have been known to change large sections of their 
courses in a single night, and immense areas have been 
flooded permanently. The Chinese government is 
spending an immense fund in an effort to keep each 
river within its banks, but once every few years the 
water reaches an abnormal height, the flood ensues, 
and the famine results. 

After the crops have been destroyed in this region, 
whether by drought or flood, the economic conditions 
which favor a famine are only too plentiful. The un- 
fortunates in the area of dearth are restrained, on ac- 
count of the universal scarcity of food-stuffs, from mi- 
grating to another section of the country ; the govern- 
ment organization is not competent to cope with the 
situation or to furnish adequate succor to the starving 
millions ; few, if any, of the common natives have the 
means wherewith to transport themselves to the sea- 
coast cities, and foreign aid is very distant. So, large 
concentration camps are formed on the banks of the 
Yang-tse and Yellow rivers, and the living death of 


starvation commences to grasp the suffering thousands. 
These concentration camps are of the crudest nature, 
and the few large towns along the Yang-tse River are 
not capable of affording any shelter to the homeless 
millions. Naturally, the worst sanitary conditions re- 
sult, and the danger of an epidemic of typhus fever is 
always very imminent. 

The whole situation is one which circumstances 
make impossible to occur in the United States, and the 
sorrow, suffering, and distress which the vast multi- 
tude of heathens are undergoing are hardly appreciated 
by the average American. Imagine the entire popu- 
lation of New York City huddled together on the banks 
of a river four times the size of the Hudson, flowing 
through the desert section of California, and all the 
cities of our country unable to render aid to this starv- 
ing multitude. That is practically the situation in 
central China at present. The Department of State 
at Washington, however, is making .noble efforts to 
render relief to the sufferers, and the Christian Herald, 
of New York City, has placed $275,000 in the hands of 
the famine committee for distribution among the starv- 
ing millions. Western millers are also giving flour 
and wheat by the ship-load to the officialsi n charge of 
the situation. The peculiar economic conditions regu- 
lating the supply of food-stuffs in China make it impos- 
sible to purchase large quantities of supplies in one 
section to be taken to another district. The supply 
just about equals the domestic demand, and laws regu- 
late the local exportation of staple food-stuffs. There- 
fore, wheat, flour, and other staples are of more imme- 
diate aid than money at present in supplying relief to 
the sufferers. The Chinese government is doing all that 
is within its power to aid its starving millions, but sup- 
plies from the granaries of the West were never called 
for with a more urgent necessity behind the appeal 
than that which the present situation has created. It 
is pitiful to think that grain held up by the car short- 
age might suffice to relieve the suffering, but from 
the surplus available contributions are generous—only 
the need is instant and appalling. 


[Persons who wish to make contributions for the Chinese-famine 
sufferers may send their donations to Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer of 
the New York State Red-Cross branch, to a local Red-Cross treas- 
urer, or to the American National Red Cross, War Department, 
Washington.—EpiTor of LESLIE’s WEEKLY.] 


The Secret of Beauty 


OF THE SKIN, SCALP, HAIR, AND HANDS Is CUTICURA 
Soap, ASSISTED BY CUTICURA OINTMENT. 


Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest 
of emollients for preserving, purifying, and beautify- 
ing the skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for 
softening, whitening, and soothing red, rough, and 
sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to women, as well as for all th 
purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 
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BLIND REFUGEE AT ONE OF THE CAMPS ASSISTED ACROSS A STREAM.— Peacock 




















OLD WOMEN IN THE FAMINE DISTRICT DIGGING UP GRASS ROOTS FOR FUEL. 


Peacock. 


A HOST OF FAMINE SUFFERERS AND THEIR WRETCHED TEMPORARY SHELTERS. 


By courtesy of American Natioual Red Cross. 
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GREATEST 


EXHIBITION 


OF MOTOR-BOATS EVER HELD 


IN AMERICA, 


GENERAL VIEW OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK, DURING THE RECENT NATIONAL MOTOR-BOAT SHOW, WHEN HUNDREDS OF CRAFT OF THE MOST IMPROVED MODELS WERE 


DAILY INSPECTED BY LARGE CROWDS. 


Photograph by H. D. Blauvelt. 


How Louisiana Cares for Her Confederate Veterans 


NE OF the most charming and interesting places 
I have visited in the quaint and picturesque old 
city of New Orleans is Camp Nicholls, the home of the 
Confederate veterans, located on the Bayou St. John, 
in the loveliest part of all the suburbs. As I entered 
the spacious, well-kept grounds, where large live-oaks 
spread their gnarled branches above the green grass, 
an ineffable peace and quiet seemed to pervade the 
hallowed spot, with its aged and beloved inmates, 
where perpetual summer abides. Great beds of ge- 
raniums, roses, japonicas, and many other beautiful 
flowers were blooming as fragrantly and luxuriantly 
as if it were June; the young orange-trees that line 
the walk leading up to the main entrance of the home 
were laden with golden fruit, and the mellow sunlight 
glinting through the tangled greenery of the stately 
oaks made one long to sit beneath their soft shadows 
and gaze up through their tender green leaves into 
the clear blue skies. I never saw more beautifully 
kept grounds. The State flag, upon which is a large 
pelican, was floating on the balmy breeze, and re- 
flected from the waters of a lake which stretches it- 
self almost across the broad lawn. The lake is bor- 
dered with magnolias and roses, and is spanned by a 
pretty rustic bridge midway between the entrance 
to the grounds and the main entrance to the home. 

I was also much charmed with the broad verandas 
that extend the entire length of the long buildings. 
They afford great pleasure and comfort to our old com- 
rades, many of whom spend most of their leisure in 
reading, chatting, and smoking, in the sunny depths 
of the comfortable seats scattered along them, where 
they can drink in the sunshine and fresh air which 
give new life to their bodies, that grow more weak 
and infirm each year. The home, with its beloved 
and honored inmates, will soon be only a sad, sweet 
memory, as they are passing rapidly to the Great Be- 
yond. There are only one hundred and seventeen in- 
mates left, and twenty-two of these are too feeble to 
leave their beds. Comrade Peter Mereau, sixty-four 
years of age, one of the veterans, can be seen daily, 
exercising himself in a wheeled chair. This comrade 
belonged to the famous Second Louisiana Cavalry, and 
in the last battle in which he was engaged his horse 
fell upon him, causing him to lose the use of his limbs. 

Upon entering the bright reception-room that stood 
invitingly open, I was met by one of the veterans, 
who, after giving me a most cordial greeting, called 
my attention to the numerous collection of pictures 
and souvenirs contributed by loyal sons and daughters 
of the Southland. Captain Ward, the superintendent 
of the home, a mozt estimable gentleman, strictly of 
the old school, as weil as of the old South, took great 
pride and delight in showing me over the entire build- 
ings, consisting of five dormitories, large kitchen, 


By Mrs. S. M. Scogin 


dining-room, sewing-room, drug store, and infirmary. 
Two well-trained nurses and a matron are employed 
by the home for the infirmary, which is a commodious, 
well-ventilated room, with rows of comfortable, snowy 
beds on each side. The floors of all the rooms are bare 
and spotless, and there is an air of cleanliness and 
purity about the place that is charming and refreshing. 
The library also is large and comfortable, having been 
newly furnished by the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and is supplied by them with many of the 
latest magazines, books, papers, and music. It also 
contains two pianos, one of which is said to have been 
played during the siege of Vicksburg. It has lost 
none of its sweetness, however, for when I touched its 
ancient keys, made of pure mother-of-pearl, it sent forth 
sweet tones which time has failed tomar. It is of the 
old style in vogue before the war. 

My first visit to this dear old place was on the day 
before the United Daughters of the Confederacy were 
to give the veterans their annual feast and Christmas- 
tree. I gladly accepted the cordial invitation given 
me to return on the following day, to witness their hap- 
piness and Christmascheer. Everything was in readi- 
ness by noon, when the old soldiers sat down to a fine 
spread. After leaving the dining-room they assembled 
in the library, where Captain Woodward had provided 
a Christmas-tree. Upon it were gifts for each vet- 
eran, which were distributed after a brief programme. 
In the infirmary a similar scene was enacted for the 
men too sick and feeble to leave their beds. To Mrs. 
Paul Israel, the custodian of relief for the Soldiers’ 
Home, and the committee of the Daughters, the suc- 
cess of the affair was due. Colonel Castleman sent a 
quantity of flags and souvenir buttons, and Major- 
General Prudhomme a generous check and a cordial 
letter. The latter’s little daughter, Zulma, acted as 
the **‘ Christmas angel’’ in distributing the presents. 

Mr. Ralston Green, division president of the Sons 
of Veterans, was present and made a brief talk. An 
entertaining programme of music and recitations fol- 
lowed the distribution of the presents. Mr. W. H. 
Fowler, an aged inmate of the home and a relic of 
Coppen’s Zouaves, recited very capably and feelingly 
**Wolsey’s Farewell to the World.’” Some of the 
veterans are fine Shakespearian scholars, and Mr. 
Fowler is one of them. Comrades Douglas and Mur- 
phy, also inmates of the home, gave interesting reci- 
tations, which were highly appreciated and warmly 
applauded. I was informed that Captain Woodward, 
who donated the Christmas-tree on this occasion, as 
well as upon three former occasions, was on the Union 
side during the Civil War. Our dear old “‘ vets,’’ how- 
ever, claim him as one of their warmest and truest 
friends. He is at present the postmaster of New 
Orleans, and a very popular man. 


Comrade Fowler takes great delight in having his 
trained cat, Tom, perform for all visitors at the Home. 
Tom follows his master each morning out to the lake, 
where he sits quietly by on the little rustic bridge while 
the venerable veteran catches fish for its breakfast. 
The cat becomes very active when thrown a live ‘fish 
fresh from the water, and rolls over and over with it 
in its long, sharp claws, and plays with it as though it 
were a mouse, until it is quite dead, when’it is eaten, 
seemingly, with great relish. The two white Angora 
cats at the home belong to Captain Ward’s wife. She 
is very fond of them, and says “‘Lee’’ is a great 
fighter, attributing it to his association with the vet- 
erans. ‘‘Nan,’’ on the contrary, is very quiet and 
sedate. Mrs. Ward possesses a charming personality, 
and is highly esteemed by every inmate of the home. 
The veteran horse, *‘‘ Charley,’’ comes in for his share 
of attention, and seems to understand that he is a 
privileged character and one of the many pets at the 
home. He still does duty in the way of hauling the 
light wagon with which the supplies are brought to the 
commissary. Charley is twenty-two years of age, 
but is as frisky as a two-year-old. 

Though the angel of peace has long since folded her 
white wings over our beloved Southland, and our vet- 
erans are dwelling in this beautiful realm of peace 
donated them by the State, they are still loyal as ever 
to the ‘‘lost cause’’ for which they so bravely fought. 
They each continue to wear the uniforms of gray and 
and the typical slouch hats that they so proudly wore 
during the Civil War, and sometimes they become so 
enthused while talking of well-remembered battles that 
they line up by the old six-pounder on the lawn, and in 
memory live over again the thrilling conflict. 

The State of Louisiana appropriates $130 per year 
for each veteran in the home, and the Daughters of 
the Confederacy from all over the Pelican State send 
generous donations of food and money, while almost 
every inmate in the home has some relative or friend 
who gives him money and clothing. The veterans 
always manifest great interest in the celebration of 
the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, and on 
January 8th last were given a royal treat by the ladies 
whose pleasure it was to help them observe the day. 
For the information of Southerners in far-away lands, 
where I am sure LESLIE’S WEEKLY will reach them, I 
will say that our dear old “‘ vets’’ are cared for most 
tenderly by loving hands and hearts, and that this 
haven of rest and quiet is a great blessing to them as 
their fearless spirits await the call to the Other Shore. 


. 
Do you get up tired and feel tired all day? Try a 


tablespoonful of Abbott’s Bitters in sweetened water 
before meals. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
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A METHODIST CHURCH WRECKED BY DYNAMITE. 


THIS OUTRAGE, WHICH OCCURRED IN SANFORD, IND., THE SCENE OF THE RECENT FATAL 


EXCITING WHALE-HUNT OFF THE COAST OF LONG ISLAND. 


VISITORS VIEWING A SEVENTY-FOOT MONSTER OF THE DEEP RECENTLY CAPTURED AFTER 


DYNAMITE RAILROAD WRECK, IS ATTRIBUTED TO REVENGE FOR A DESPERATE FIGHT BY VETERAN WHALERS AT AMAGANSEB®T, AND ANCHORED 


EXCISE LEGISLATION.— Martin 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


ENERAL ANTONIO PAREDES, one of the most 

prominent of Venezuelans, who attempted to 
start a revolution against Pres- 
ident Castro, of Venezuela, 
and was captured and shot 
with twenty followers, includ- 
ing two Americans. 

Colonel Henry S. Olcott, of 
Adyar, India, the widely- 
known co-founder with the 
late Madame Blavatsky of the 
Theosophical Society, and also 
founder of various philan- 
thropic institutions. 

Archibald Clavering Gun- 
ter, of New York, novelist, 
playwright, and publisher. 

Rev. Dr. Everett D. Burr, 
of Newton Centre, Mass., one 
of the best-known Baptist 
clergymen in New England. 

Robert R. Sinclair, of West- 
field, N. J., city editor of the 
New York Times during the 
Tweed ring exposures. 

Dr. George H. Ball, of Keuka Park, N. Y., founder 
and president of Keuka College, and author of several 
religious works. 

John Cunneen, of Buffalo, N. Y., formerly attorney- 
general of New York State. ; 

Henri Moissan, of Paris, famous as the first zman 
to manufacture real diamonds, and recipient of last 
year’s Nobel prize for chemistry. 

Captain Thomas A. Scott, of New London, Conn., 
veteran submarine diver and wrecker, and head of a 
large wrecking company. 

Miss Helen Taylor, of Torquay, Eng., step-daughter 
of the late John Stuart Mill, and a leading advocate of 
woman suffrage. 

Myron J. Hazeltine, of Thornton, N. H., a chess 

















GEN. ANTONIO PAREDES, 


The ill-fated leader of 
Venezuela’s latest revolution 


IN SHOAL 


authority, and for fifty years chess editor for New 
York papers. 

Rev. John Tyler Pettee, of Meriden, Conn., Meth- 
odist preacher, educator, and astronomer. 

Horatio Seymour, of Utica, N. Y., nephew of the 
late Governor Seymour, and formerly State engineer. 


Hope of Universal Peace Not a Vision. 


‘THE vision of universal peace is a realizable ideal. 

* The actual is always retreating, the ideal always 

advancing. It is creative and destined to be victori- 

ous. Light and love shall triumph in the end. This 
is the serene faith of every noble and unselfish heart. 

It means much that it is fast becoming the faith of* 
the common humanity. Though recent wars have 
been some of the greatest and most eventful, though 
the nations are still armed to the teeth, though each of 
the great Powers is taxing every resource and wonder 
of science and invention to increase its military 

strength, yet it is encouraging to remember that there 
are very important enterprises in which all enlight- 
ened nations are co-operating, great matters in which 
the good of each is the rule of all. 

Commerce is a co-operative and reeiprocal relation- 
ship. Seas are charted and lighthouses shine for the 
ships of all nations. There is an international postal 
union. All medical science and scientific progress is 
for the benefit of the people of all lands. Every 
world’s fair is an international congress and social 
union, and not merely an exposition of arts and 
material products. All social, intellectual, and moral 
progress is internationally contagious. The best there 
is in every nation helps other nations also. Goodness 
overflows all sectional, national, and racial limits. 

The first Hague conference was following the vital 
order of human development in recording its opinion 
that the restriction of military charges ‘‘ is extremely 
desirable for the increase of the material and moral 
welfare of mankind,’’ and in establishing an interna- 
tional court of arbitration. The second Hague con- 


WATER.— Photograph by H. D. Blauvelt 


ference will probably meet next summer. Already 
the leading features of its programme are the theme of 
conjecture and international discussion. The last 
annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration petitioned President Roosevelt to instruct the 
delegates from this country to the next Hague con 
ference to urge that body to give honorable consider- 
ation to the following measures: A plan by which The 
Hague conference may become a permanent and 
recognized congress of the nations ; a general arbitra- 
tion treaty; a plan for the restriction of armaments and, 
if possible, for their reduction by concurrent interna- 
tional action. All lovers of humanity mvst desire that 
these measures prevail. The third is the most difficult 
of the three, for it requires concurrent international! 
action, but several of the great nations are already 
realizing that it is eminently desirable. 

The Czar of Russia announced the limitation of 
armaments as his great purpose in calling the first 
Hague conference, calling it “‘ the supreme duty which 
is to-day imposed on all states.’’ Last year the Rus- 
sian government went back on this, outlining a pro- 
gramme for the second conference from which the 
question should be excluded. It is gratifying that we 
are now informed, on the authority of Professor de 
Martens, of St. Petersburg University, a member of 
The Hague court of arbitration, that the Czar is still 
in favor of the limitation of armaments and of the 
consideration of measures for their reduction. It is 
reported that Japan will instruct its delegates in favor 
of the restriction of armaments. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Austria have decided to instruct 
their delegates to advocate discussion of the limitation 
of armaments. It is hoped, and is certainly to be 
desired, that our own government shall similarly in- 
struct our delegates. The incessant and crushing bur- 
den of armaments will tend to increase till a limit is 
put to them by international agreement. 

The next annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk con- 
ference will be of extraordinary interest on account of 
the fact that the second Hague conference is so soon 
to follow it. 





























THE DERAILED PASSENGER CARS, AFTER THEIR MAD PLUNGE DOWN THE STEEP BANK, LYING SHATTERED 
AND RUINED IN THE CHANNEL OF THE STREAM. 


A FAST TRAIN HURLED DOWN A STEEP SLOPE 


STEEL TIES (X), AT THE SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT, TWISTED OUT OF SHAPE 
TO THE BREAKING OF THE BOLTS IN THESE THE WRECK IS ATTRIBUTED. 


INTO A RIVER. 


WRECK OF THE EIGHTEEN-HOUR PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD FLYER, FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO, WHILE RUSHING AT GREAT SPEED AT A CURVE NEAR SOUTH FORK, PA., A FEW MILES FROM THE 
BCENE OF THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD DISASTER—-THE DERAILED CARS ROLLED DOWN A FIFTY-FOOT EMBANKMENT INTO THE CONEMAUGH RIVER, INJURING ALL 


ON BOARD, SOME SIXTY PERSONS.— Photographs by L. G Horlick. 
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(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) THOUSANDS OF COTTON BALES ON THE LEVEE AT NEW ORLEANS, IN THE HEIGHT 


LONGEST CONCRETE BRIDGE IN THE WORLD, SPANNING THE HUDSON 
OF THE SHIPPING SEASON.—Johbn Dicks Howe, Louisiana. 


AT SANDY HILL, N. Y.—Harry F. Blanchard, New York. 


























ie THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA IN A QUEER POSTURE—CAMERA FLAT ON THE GROUND, THIRTEEN 
'e FEET FROM THE TOWER.— Brewster Reamey, Switzerland. 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) COLORADO'S VAST SHEEP-RAISING INDUSTRY—THIRTY THOUSAND SHEEP AT (SECOND PRIZE, $3.) CHICAGO FIRE-FIGHTERS AT A PARTICULARLY FRIGID 


GREELEY, BEING FATTENED ON BEET-PULP.—C. H. Wolfe, Colorado. PIECE OF WORK.—George Alexander, Illinois. 



































A JAUNTY FEATHERED INTRUDER AT PUSSY’S BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


BY RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN—A HOUSE CUT IN TWO TO MAKE WAY FOR A STREET RAILROAD, 
William A. Rowley, Lilinois, 


J. P. Hetherington, Indiana, 








‘ AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
COLORADO WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, ILLINOIS THE SECOND, AND LOUISIANA THE THIRD. 
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Two Years of President Roosevelt 


I. 
|X RECOUNTING the successes and failures of Mr. 

Roosevelt in the two years of his service as an 
elected President several things need to be taken into 
the account. 

(1) In a large degree the radicalism with which 
the President has been charged has been thrust upon 
him by forces which not only shaped themselves in- 
dependently of his will, but most of which were in 
operation long before he entered office. 

(2) His aim has been to go only far enough to meet 
the necessities of the situation, and to head off dema- 
gogues who would go much farther if they were 
elected, and who, as he feared, would probably be 
elected if he failed to act. 

(3) With his natural impetuosity and his zeal to 
correct evils, and also to avert evils before they had 
a chance to reveal themselves, he has, in some in- 
stances, gone farther than he intended at the outset. 

(4) When, as in the Brownsville case, he has made 
mistakes, he has been quick to correct them. 

To the world at large the greatest achievements of 
President Roosevelt’s two years of service, in his own 
right, were the mediation in 1905 by which he brought 
the war between Japan and Russia to an end, and his 
adjustment to the satisfaction of all parties of the 
difficulty with Japan in 1907, which had been precipi- 
tated by San Francisco’s exclusion of Japanese chil- 
dren from the white public schools. Each of these 
exploits, but particularly the former, commanded the 
close attention of the chancelleries and the news- 
papers of every nation on the globe. 

Necessarily, however, the strictly domestic issues 
of his administration stood first in interest with his 
own countrymen. And, to a striking degree, these 
issues were both numerous and important. The mar- 
velous industrial and financial growth of the United 
States in recent times has brought problems to the 
front which were hitherto undreamed of. These have 
created issues which.were new to politics. It is to 
the credit of Mr. Roosevelt that, beset by larger ques- 
tions of internal policy than confronted any of his pre- 
decessors in peace times, he has grasped the situation 
better than any other statesman or publicist of the 
age, and has dealt with all of them courageously and 
patriotically, and with nearly all of them sanely. 

Although the United States has only five per cent. 
of the world’s population, she is producing in 1907 
fully twenty-five per cent. of the world’s gold, thirty 
per cent. of its silver, forty per cent. of its iron, forty- 
two per cent. of its steel, forty-five per cent. of its 
coal, fifty per cent. of its petroleum, sixty per cent. 
of its copper, and seventy-five per cent. of its cotton. 
Between the election of Harrison in 1888 and the 
completion of the first half of Roosevelt’s present 
term on March 4th, 1907, the wealth of the United 
States has doubled. More wealth has been added to 
the United States’ total since Roosevelt entered office 
in September, 1901, than was in the country as a re- 
sult of the accumulations of all the presidencies at 
the time of Lincoln’s inauguration in 1861. The value 
of the tangible marketable property in the United 
States to-day is greater than that of the United 
Kingdom and France combined, which are the second 
and third nations, respectively, on this roll. Every 
succeeding sunrise in 1907 sees $10,000,000 added to 
the total of the wealth of the United States. 

Naturally this stupendous expansion in the coun- 
try’s interests and activities in the past few years has 
created problems which nobody thought of even as re- 
cently as Arthur’s days in the White House. The 
first time that a trust figured in a political declaration 
was in the platform of 1888, on which General Harri- 
son stood in his canvass for the presidency. The trust 
which the Republican platform framers had in mind 
then was the sugar trust, which had been formed about 
a year earlier. That was only twenty years ago. In- 
vention and discovery have created new appliances for 
the exploitation of the country’s resources, and the 
effective utilization of these devices has necessitated 
the concentration of vast masses of capital under the 
direction of a few heads. Only 33,000 miles of rail- 
way were in the United States when Lincoln was in- 
augurated on March 4th, 1861. There were 125,000 
miles here on March 4th, 1907. Two-fifths of the 
world’s entire railway mileage are in the United States 
to-day. 


Il. 


The President attacked these new problems with 
characteristic vigor and enthusiasm. Considering that, 
on the programme which he marked out, many of the 
members of his own party in Congress were indiffer- 
ent, and that some of the others were hostile, the task 
which he set for himself was large. On the biggest 
of these questions, that connected with the railroads, 
he came into collision with some of the leaders—For- 
aker, Aldrich, Elkins, Kean, and others—of his party 
at the outset. In the end, however, in the Hepburn 
rate-regulation act, he got a better measure probably 
than he expected when he began his crusade. Said 
his personal enemy, Senator Tillman, after the meas- 
ure had been put in final shape : “‘ I will say right here 
that the chief credit for this bill belongs to the Presi- 
dent. But for him we would have had no legislation.’’ 
By that act, signed by Roosevelt in 1906, Cleveland’s 
interstate-commerce law of 1887 was extended so as 


By Charles M. Harvey 


to give the commission created by that act a qualified 
power, in certain cases, tc regulate freight rates on 
the railways crossing State lines. 

Under the President’s leadership Congress also 
passed laws prohibiting food adulteration ; providing 
for meat inspection; taking the tax off denatured 
alcohol ; diminishing the immunity for witnesses such 
as, under the ruling of Judge Humphrey, of the 
United States District Court in Chicago, protected 
the beef packers from imprisonment ; deciding on a 
lock type of canal at Panama; and reorganizing the 
consular service on the merit basis. Congress also 
reformed the naturalization laws ; created a bureau of 
immigration, which is expected to correct some of the 
abuses in that field ; established a national quarantine, 
which is relied on to prevent such invasions of yellow 
Jack as that which took place at New Orleans in 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT HIS WORK-DESK. 


Latest pl otograph of the nation’s chief executive taken as he was 


hy] 


busying himself with public matters d 


luring the lete session 


1905 ; gave a Delegate to Alaska, and thus paved the 
way to the granting of full territorial government to 
that community; and enacted a law under which 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory are about to enter the 
Union as the forty-sixth State. 

These were the leading measures of the first ses- 
sion of the first Congress of Mr. Roosevelt’s term as an 
elected President. They comprise a larger portion of 
important work than has been performed in any other 
single session of Congress since the Civil War days. 
That session, too, broke all the records in the deluge of 
talk, in its wrangles between leaders on each side, 
and in its conflicts between the President and indi- 
vidual members of one or both branches of Congress. 
By the railway-rate regulation, the pure-food, the 
meat-inspection, and the general quarantine acts the 


‘scope of the national government’s activities was 


greatly broadened. 

In pushing free alcohol to enactment the President 
won a victory over the wood-alcohol trust and other 
interests. Without the President’s influence in its 
favor the lock system for the Panama Canal would 
have been defeated and the sea-level plan adopted. 
When Congress restricted the immunity of witnesses 
the President’s anger at Judge Humphrey for loosen- 
ing the government’s grip on the packers wrote itself 
into the statutes. A few months hence, when Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory place a new star on the 
flag, an aspiration which the President has cherished 
ever since he entered the White House—that of con- 
solidating the twin Territories into a single State— 
will be transmuted into fact. Incidentally, too, the 
President will thus have assisted in solving the Indian 
problem, for the 90,000 Indians, actual and construct- 
ive, comprising the five civilized tribes (Cherokees, 
Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, and Seminoles) will 
then be diffused in the mass of the country’s citizen- 
ship. 

The foregoing acts, and the law passed in the sec- 
ond session of Congress prohibiting corporations from 
contributing to the funds of the parties in national 
campaigns, comprise nearly all the large measures of 
general legislation of the past two years. This last- 
named act was frequently urged by the President. In 
the second session of Congress the President pushed 
his Algeciras treaty through a Senate which was partly 
apathetic and partly hostile. 

Two traits of the President—his impulsiveness in 
action and his promptness in acknowledging and cor- 
recting mistakes when he discovers them— were brought 
out strongly in the Brownsville affair, in which he dis- 
charged a battalion of negro soldiers for the trans- 
gressions of a few of them when he could not learn 
from either the culprits or the rest of the command 
the names of the offenders. That part of his interdict 
which prohibited the members of the proscribed bat- 


talion from getting civil employment under the gov- 
ernment was subsequently withdrawn. 

The President showed another sort of a trait—his 
dexterity as a politician—in the San Francisco-Japa- 
nese school difficulty, the adjustment of which received 
its finishing touches in the closing days of Congre:s, 
There were three parties to that affair—the San Fran 
ciscans, whoshutthe Japanese pupils out of the white 
public schools and who aimed to exclude Japanese labor- 
ers from the country ; the Japanese government, which 
declared that this discrimination was unfair to them in 
denying them privileges allowed to England, Germany 
Italy, and other countries; and the President, who 
stood up for the square deal for everybody and every- 
thing, regardless of race prejudices, but who also kept 
the interest of the American workers in mind, without 
being swayed in the slightest degree by the menaces 
of the San Francisco labor unions, which began the 
anti-Japanese crusade in the first place. Each viewed 
the question from a different angle from the other two. 
In the settlement which was reached each side receded 
a little from its original position, but the President 
was the author of the settlement. 

And during the days while the President was busy 
in all these various sorts of enterprises he was wag- 
ing a war upon the law-breakers among the corpora- 
tions and the trusts such as no other President ever 
put up. Under the Sherman anti-trust act and the 
Elkins anti-rate law he assailed the paper, the drug, 
the fertilizer, and many other sorts of monopolies, the 
railway rebaters and similar offenders. In these 
fights he scored failures and successes in various de- 
grees, but the successes exceeded the failures both in 
degree and in number. 


Ill. 

Several projects in which the President actively 
interested himself failed of enactment. The Arizona- 
New Mexico end of the Oklahoma-Indian Territory 
statehood bill was defeated at the polls by Arizona’s re- 
fusal to merge with New Mexico as a State, so that the 
last-named two communities still remain in the terri- 
torial stage. At the repeated and earnest appeals of 
the President and Secretary Taft the House passed a 
bill reducing the duties on Philippine products. The 
Senate at the same time passed a ship-subsidy bill. 
But neither of these went through the other branch. 
The bills for the Federal regulation of insurance, 
which the President urged, and which were introduced 
in both Senate and House, were given up because the 
judiciary committees of both chambers declared that 
the national surveillance which was sought would be 
contrary to the Constitution. 

A later and a far more conspicuous reverse for the 
President was the failure of the child-labor bill which 
he helped to frame, in which he enthusiastically inter- 
ested himself, and which was pushed vigorously but 
vainly in the Senate by Mr. Beveridge. A similar 
proposition being referred to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that body made a report which said that ** Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction or authority over the subject 
of woman or child labor, and has no authority to sup- 
press any abuses of such labor, or ameliorate condi- 
tions surrounding the employment of such laborers.’’ 
The report added that the “‘assertion of such power 
by Congress would destroy every vestige of State au- 
thority, obliterate State lines, nullify the great work 
of the framers of the Constitution, and leave the State 
governments mere matters of form, and devoid of 
power.’’ The committee which made this pronounce- 
ment contained many of the best lawyers in its cham- 
ber. The Republicans had a large majority in it. 
Its report was unanimous. 

For the moment the swing toward centralization is 
halted, but nobody can tell whether the halt will last 
beyond the moment. Tumultuously, and almost unani- 
mously, the Democrats of both chambers supported the 
President’s measures for railway-rate regulation, for 
pure-food, for meat-inspection, and other bills which 
strengthen the hands of the national government. The 
demand for a national quarantine act came from the 
Southern Democrats. Mr. Bryan, who will probably 
head the Democratic ticket in 1908, savs that Mr. 
Beveridge’s child-labor bill was constitutional and 
right. Old-line Democrats like Senators Morgan and 
Pettus, of Alabama, attempted to check the surge of 
Southern members of their party over to the President, 
and to the steadily-expanding nationalism of which 
he is the leading champion, but they confess that their 
State sovereignty notions have become rather anti- 
quated in the ancient State-sovereignty section. 

There are at least two reasons why the protesta- 
tions of the old parochialists are no longer listened to. 
One of these is seen in the immense expansion and 
specialization in industries, transportation, and the 
rest of the activities which are forming railway trusts, 
labor trusts, and other great combines under one or a 
few heads, which are blotting out locality lines, and 
which are making the people of all sections turn to 
Congress and President—particularly to the present 
President—to push all sorts of projects and to remedy 
all kinds of ills, or imagined ills. This has forced an 
industrial and social solidarity among the people of the 

Continued on page 232 
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REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. “Its purity 

has made it famous,’’ 50c. per case. 
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HASTY FEDERAL SUPERVISION DEPRECATED. 
t Li 
|F IT should appear that the powers of the State are 
inadequate to deal with a subject hitherto retained 
in their keeping, and 
that the interests of 
the people as a whole 
imperatively demand 
the assumption of 
power by the Federal 
government, the whole 
people will provide for 
the assumption of that 
power. But before 
that question is deter- 
mined it is important 
that there should be, 
and undoubtedly will 
be, a cautious and de- 
liberate consideration 
of the evil to be cor- 
rected and due recogni- 
tion of the importance 
of local autonomy to 

















the greatest extent 

compatible with the 

HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES, general welfare, and 
Governor of the State of the people must be 


New York. satisfied, on the par- 


ticular merits of the 

case, of the necessity 
of Federal intervention. There should be a generous 
rivalry between the States in their efforts to illustrate 
the wisest exercise of State authority. Each should 
be anxious to establish standards of prudent legisla- 
tion and of honorable administration, which may win 
the approval and excite the emulation of sister juris- 
lictions. 


COMMERCIAL INTIMACY WITH SOUTH AMER- 
ICA A NECESSITY. 
RESIDENT THKODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Root found there was a general feeling among 
the people of South America and among Americans 
there resident that in addition to political friendliness 
we needed commercial intimacy, and that it was quite 
impossible to get such commercial intimacy without a 
far better system of communication between North 
and South America. A bill has been prepared almost 
exactly in line with Secretary Root’s Kansas City 
speech and with the recommendations contained in the 
reports of the Postmaster-General and the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. This bill is an absolute ne- 
cessity if we are to meet foreign competition. 

Again, we need ship-yards in this country as well 
as battle-ships. They must be kept fairly well em- 
ployed on large projects of construction or they can- 
not be thoroughly efficient. The Monroe Doctrine 
is involved, and there is not in all the world a 
doctrine advanced by any civilized Power which is 
more emphatically in the interest of the peace of the 
world than the Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is, of course, essentially one that has reference 
to South and Central America. This bill devotes an- 
nually a little over $2,000,000 to building twenty fast 
steamers for the South American lines. Surely our 
people will not be content to lag behind others in the 
peaceful and friendly contest to see which nation can 
best do its full share of the commercial work of the 
Pacific. 

In our foreign policy our aim must be to treat with 
scrupulous fairness and justice every foreign Power, 
European or Asiatic, large or small—to treat every 
foreign Power upon the basis of asking nothing from 
any one of them that we do not gladly do in return. 
Let us not give any other nation any cause for offense, 
and, on the other hand, keep our navy at such a pitch 
of efficiency as to make it a strong provocative of 
good manners in other nations. 


ECONOMIC ABILITY MUST FIX ITS 


and such a motive shall be sufficient to stimulate cer- 
tain people than all the fishermen in the world can 
determine, by taking counsel together, that fish shall 
rise to flies which happen not to attract them. 


rie DESPOTISM OF THE LABOR TResT. 


i ' 


I think I appreciate the poor. I think most of them 
are getting a good wage for what they do—about all, 
in fact—and some are getting overpaid for what they 
do. I find that they are supporting hundreds of saloons 
from the Battery to the Bronx, and that there is in- 
dolence and shiftlessness among them, and I’m not 
going to charge it up to those of higher station. I know 
them. We've got to instill in them a sense of their 
obligation. Take the labor question. I find certain 
men getting together to get as much as they can get 
out of it. I find them making a rule that a man can’t 
go to work ona bicycle because he might do a little 
more work than another. Isn’t that figuring it down 
rather fine against the employers? It’s no longer a 
question of how much can I do for a man or for a job, 
but how littlecan I do and how much can I get. There 
isn’t a greater piece of despotism that reigns or rules 
on this earth to-day than labor unionism. I know what 
I am talking about. One little devil does not make a 
whole perdition. I believe in large things. I believe 
that corporations are not anywhere near great enough ; 
that railroads are being swamped by the tax on them 
by our great commerce, and that instead of being dis- 
couraged by acts of Congress they should be encour- 
aged, and we asa people should rise up and demand 
that large men be permitted to do large things. I’m 
not saying this in a controversial spirit. I’m just say- 
ing what I think. The thing to do is to take acue 
from God’s own purpose and march up the heights 
consecrated to a great opportunity. 





Somewhere. 


HEN the fire is slowly dying and the shadow time is come, 
And the wind across the roof is like the thunder of a drum ; 
When the eerie phantoms stealing gather ’round me in the dark, 
Comes a voice that out of Somewhere whispers “‘ Hark, hark, hark !’’ 
Whispers to my drowsy fancy and somehow I seem to see 
Scenes that in some far-off lifetime were familiar scenes to me. 


OMES a vision, fleeting, broken, like the fragments of a dream 
Half-forgotten, then remembered, lost again—a transient beam 

For a heartbeat o’er the vision shooting radiant and bright, 

Disappearing then and swallowed in an Erebus of night, 

Leaving doubt within my bosom and a longing in my brain 


For the life I lived in Somewhere—but may never live again. 


‘OR the life I may not live while Money blights us like a curse, 
In this life where man is measured by the fullness of his purse; 
When the brain is valued only by the deeds that it can do, 
In the sordid quest for dollars down the vilest avenue ; 
When virginity and beauty are but valued for the thing 
Called Utility—the titles or the dollars they can bring. 


OMES again the haunting vision, and I seem to see a land 
Where a man upheld his honor by the prowess of his hand ; 
Where his deeds were deeds of valor, worthy of Edenic Man, 
And his home a thatch of rushes where the purest rivers ran ; 
Naught of gaudy in apparel, naught of posing for the mob; 
Naught of scheming, ever scheming, for an easy way to rob. 


AUGHT of sacrificing honor, youth and happiness and health, 
Working, planning in the darkness how to steal a brother’s 
wealth. 

Victory was won by valor; and the victor sat him down 

With a visage free of worry and the calculating frown. 

Youth was Youth—and not Old Manhood, seamed and gray before its 
time ; 

Man was as his God had made him, and gold-hoarding was a crime. 


* * * * s * * * * 


LANG ! Across the fevered city breaks the early morning bell, 
And within the haunts of harpies loud the sordid echoes swell. 
Up and down before my window go the frenzied ones and beat 
Out the tattoo of the cursed with their never-quiet feet. 
Come the shrieks of those that flee before the wealth-devouring 
shark 
And an echo out of Somewhere whispers “ Hark, hark, hark !”” 
LOWELL OTUs REESE. 


GOV ERNMENT-BUILT WAR-SHIPS THE BEST. 


, , k EPH B. COGH 

The government builds the best ships that float. 
That is certain. The Connecticut is the finest vessel 
of her rate and size in 
the world, and she was 
built in a government 
navy yard. Govern- 
ment money is spent 
honestly. There are 
no fights and squabbles 
to get what the con- 
tracts call for. If it 
does cost a little more 
money it is worth it. 
In the progress of 
building up our navy 
for the last twenty-one 
years we are gradually 
getting to what is the 
nucleus of a very fair 
navy. Wewhoare in- 
terested in the upbuild- 
ing of the navy want 
more ships. We are 
to-day endeavoring to 
get what we have been 
quietly working for for 
the last fifteen years— 
that is, large ships with 
large batteries and 
great speed. But the sea-going classes and the mer- 
chants are conservative. It takes a long time to 
change them. Take, for instance, the case of the first 
monitor. It took the government a long time to adopt 
the plans. These monitors were intended for smooth 
water and not to go tosea. Inthe early days we were 
occupied in getting this type of vessels made into a 
battle-ship. We didn’t want the monitors because 
they were unstable. It is only when we get the big 
battle-ships, whose movements are so slow and steady, 
that we get the best results for warfare. 

















REAR-ADMIRAL JOSEPH B, COGHLAN, 
Commandant, New York 
Navy Yard. 


THAW’S ACT EXTENUATED. 
BY DR. EMIL REICH, LECTURER ON HISTO . NDON UNIVERSITY. 
No legislation, European nor American, provides 
a remedy for a man who is grossly insulted by an- 
other. Accordingly, in modern countries, there is 
a system of revenge which takes various forms in 
various countries. Thus, on the continent, there is a 
system—the duel. The lack of duelling in England is 
the prime cause of the stiffness, uneasiness, and 
tongue-tiedness in society. Nobody ventures to talk, 
because nobody knows his limit. Everybody is afraid 
of everybody else. The custom of the duel on the 
continent is the cause of a charming abandon there. 
Applying all this to America, where the law of libel 
has been shorn of much of its terror by too frequent 
abuse of it; where, on the other hand, the duel does 
not exist, I say that the motives to’take justice into 
one’s own hands are, under certain circumstances, 
much stronger than they can be in Europe. Assum- 
ing that Mrs. Thaw’s depositions are true; assuming 
further that she was, even after her marriage with 
Thaw, worried by White, there can be little doubt 
that, in the existent state of legislation in modern 
countries, Thaw had a right to take justice into his 
own hands. Whether in doing so he had a right to go 
to the extreme—that is, to kill his adversary—de- 
pends upon the circumstances. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


AMOUS for its floods then, as now, the city of 
Albany outdid itself in the winter of 1857. On 

the night of February 8th the ice in the Hudson River 
began breaking up, and by the morning of the 10th 
the water had covered the street-level of the entire 
lower part of the city up to Green 





OWN REWARDS. 


Y W. H. MALLOCK, BRITISH ECONOMIC AUTHORITY. 


Because very rich men will so often 
give vast portions of their riches to 
public purposes it may seem to some 
that they would still go on producing, 

instead of being given away by 
them, these sums were taken from 
hem by the State. Here we have an- 
ther example of the puerility of social- 
istie psychology. If the sums in 
juestion were taken instead of given, 
the producer would lose the one thing 
vhich he primarily values in the trans- 
ction. He would himself lose all 
hare in it. It would cease to be an 
expression of himself. In any case the 
‘reat truth remains that, in proportion 
is men of ability are essential to the 
progress and the sustentation of wealth 

modern society, society as a whole, 
f it is to secure and retain their serv- 
‘es, must concede to them by its con- 
utution the terms that these men 
lesire ; and what these terms shall be 
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Street—a height three feet greater 
than any previous flood had attained 
—and boats were navigating all the 
streets between Broadway and the 
river. Some of the wharves were piled 
with lime, and when this was reached 
by the water a fire resulted, which was 
extinguished with considerable diffi- 
culty. Much suffering resulted from 
the sudden rise of the river, as well as 
great destruction of property, but no 
loss of human life was reported in the 
account of the flood printed in LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY of March 7th, 1857. It is 
there recorded that the famous Lola 
Montez, who was filling a theatrical en- 
gagement in Albany at the time, in- 
sisted upon being taken in a boat across 
the swollen river, the men who rowed 
her being the first after the storm to 
accomplish the feat. Evidently the 
press-agency business was a healthy 
infant industry even in 1857. On the 
line of the Troy and Greenbush railroad 
the ice piled up fifteen feet high for 
nearly the whole distance. Probably 








lust practically be decided not by 
ociety as a whole, but by the excep- 
tional men themselves. Society as a 
whole can no more determine that such 


THE GREAT ALBANY FLOOD OF 1857- 


March 7th, 1857, and copyrighted. 


STATE STREET AT THE CORNER OF BROADWAY, THE 
HIGHEST POINT REACHED BY THE WATER.— Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, 


the greatest property loss was in lum- 
ber, dealing in which was, even at that 
time, a large part of the business of 
the city. 
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WAITRESSES AT THE HOME WHO ARB FOND OF THE OLD GUN. VETERANS TAKING THEIR STATIONS AT THE HISTORIC SIX-POUNDER. 
































PLAYFUL TOM AND “ MISS COLUMBIA.” 




















THE RECEPTION-ROOM AT THE CONFEDERATE HOME. 
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A PLEASANT SCENE—VETERANS CHATTING UNDER THE SPREADING OAKS. COMRADES FROM THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 


LOUISIANA’S FINE HOME FOR CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


PLEASING SCENES AT CAMP NICHOLLS, NEW ORLEANS, WHERE MANY OLD SOUTHERN SOLDIERS ARE LIVING IN 
PEACE AND COMFORT.—Photographs by John Dicks Howe. See Page 221. 
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WORKING ON THE HORSE—"' THD LEANING-REST.’ 


EXERCISING WITH CHEST-WEIGHTS 
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A LIVELY FENCING SCENE. 
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PERFORMING CURIOUS FEATS ON THE PARALLEL BARS. 


ODD DUMB-BELL EXERCISE—“ THE KNEE-STOOP.” 


























THE MILITARY ACADEMY’S EXPERT BASKET-BALL TEAM. 


} 


Standing: Hardy, Jones, I.; Catron, Millikin, Elting, Snyder, Newman, Seated: Beardslee, Higley, Left to right, rear row 
. \ 


Rockwell (Captain), Rice, Castle, Johnson, T. 


HOW WEST POINT CADETS DEVELOP 


VIGOROUS ATHLETIC EXERCISES, BY MEANS OF WHICH FUTURE ARMY 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


STRENGTH AND GRACE. 
OFFICERS ARE MADE ENDURING 


See page 2% 
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AND WELL 


WEST POINTS FENCING TEAM, ENTERED FOR THE NEXT INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTEST. 
E. St. J. Greble, R. D. Smith, C. P. Mills, Rober 
yres, J. A. Holabird, O. A. Dickinson intercollegiate champ 
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SET-UP. 
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The Source of Successful Men—The Small College 


RECENT examination of the membership of a col- 
lege organization having over ten thousand mem- 
bers, drawn from over sixty colleges and universities, 
disclosed some striking facts regarding the success 
attained by men from different colleges, and some 
limitations upon success peculiar to some professions. 
A table was prepared showing the total number of 
members drawn from each college, and the number 
from each college who, according to popular judg- 
ment, had achieved success. The list of colleges was 
then arranged in order according to the number of 
successful men that each had contributed to the or 
ganization, and the first striking thing seen from the 
list was the fact that the three colleges at the head of 
the list which had the largest number of successful 
members were De Pauw University, Olio Wesleyan 
University, and Allegheny College, each of them com- 
paratively small Methodist colleges in the middle 
West. The first contributed seventy-one successful 
members to the organization, the second fifty-three, 
and the third forty-fcur, while their percentages of 
success were, respectively, seventeen, thirteen, and 
eleven. 

Out of the first dozen on the list, ten were smal} 
church colleges, and only two were State universities, 
the University of Virginia being fourth on the list and 
Indiana University being ninth. Both of these insti- 
tutions, however, have had, during most of their ex- 
istence, a comparatively small attendance, and have 
really been colleges of extremely high rank, instead of 
universities. The other places were held as follows : 
fifth, Washington and Jefferson College ; sixth, Buck 
nell University ; seventh, Dickinson College ; eighth, 
Northwestern University ; tenth, Wittenberg Col- 
lege ; eleventh, George Washington University, D. C.; 
twelfth, Lafayette College. 

The first large university in the list was the Uni- 
versity of Pernsylvaniain the thirteenth place, which, 
out of a membership of 270, had contributed twenty 
members, or about seven and a half per cent., to the 
list of prominent and successful men. Next to it, in 
the fourteenth place, was Johns Hopkins University, 
which, out of a total membership of 133 drawn from 
a college attendance never more than one-fourth or 
one-fifth as large as that at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, had contributed the same number to the list of 
successful members, so that its percentage of success 
was twice as great. 

It would be useless to call attention to each suc- 
ceeding place, but it will be sufficient for the purpose 
of this comparison to state that Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania, was in the twenty-second place, with 
fifteen successful members out of a total membership 
of 118, with the University of Chicago standing next, 
with only thirteen successful members out of 193, 
while in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth places, 
the University of Michigan and Wabash College, Indi- 
ana, with total memberships of 231 and 174, respec- 
tively, were tied in the number of those successful, 
though the student body at Wabash College has never 
been one-tenth as large as that at Michigan ; Columbia 
University, New York, in the twenty-seventh place, 
with a total membership of 175, was tied with Cum- 
berland University, Tennessee, with a total member- 
ship of only seventy-five; Cornell University, New 
York, in the twenty-ninth place, with a total member- 
ship of nearly 300, was tied with Franklin-Marshall 
College, Pennsylvania, with a total membership of 
227, while the University of Wisconsin, in the thirty- 
first place, with a total membership of 250, was tied 
with Washington-Lee University, with a total member- 
ship of 196. 

From the figures just given it is apparent, first, 
that the largest number of successful men come from 
the small colleges; second, that the percentage of 
success is very much higher among the students of 
the small colleges than it is among those of the large 
universities, the percentage of success in the small 
schools being, frequently, more than twice as great as 
that in the large schools; and, third, that the pre- 
eminent place, both in the total number of successful 
men and in the percentage of success, goes to the 
small church colleges. Startling as this conclusion 
may seem, it will be found upon investigation to be 
supported not only by the facts, but by the soundest 
and best of reasons, drawn from the quality of the 
education secured and the conditions under which it is 
secured in these colleges. 

It is well known that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the social life and standards of living 
in the small colleges and the large universities, the 
social life in the small schools being much simpler, and 
the standard of living much plainer, than that which 
prevails in the larger ones. The very smallness of 
the attendance in the small colleges promotes a demo- 
cratic spirit among the students and makes impossible 
the formation of those cliques and rings of high livers 
and free spenders who make the standards in the 
larger schools. In the smaller colleges there are 
fewer college organizations and student enterprises to 
distract the attention, and consequently scholarship 
and college honors hold a larger place in the students’ 
interest, and there is greater earnestness and sincerity 
in the attitude of the student body toward their college 
work. Then, too, there is in the smaller colleges a per- 
sonal association or nearness between the instructor and 
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the student that is absent in the larger colleges because 
of its impossibility. The result is that the student in 
the small college secures personal contact with men of 
clean life and high ideals during the formative years 
of his life, and their pride in his accomplishments is a 
constant incentive to more and better work. 

It is this closeness of contact between student and 
professor in the small colleges and its absence in the 
larger schools that is largely responsible for the differ- 
ence in the quality of scholarship in the two classes of 
schools. It is the size of the classes, growing out of 
the large attendance at the larger schools, that is re- 
sponsible for the growth of the lecture system ; for, 
with such large classes as there prevail, it is not only 
impossible for the instructor to have a personal ac- 
quaintance with all his students, but it is impossible 
for him to follow out the quiz or recitation method of 
instruction, and consequently he knows little or noth- 
ing of the quality of the work done by his classes, ex- 
cepting as it is shown at the final examinations upon 
the subject matter of the course. This method of in- 
struction is fatal to scholarship because of the extent 
to which it permits neglect or slighting of the work 
during the term of instruction, which, in turn, is re- 
sponsible for the short periods of ‘“‘cramming’’ so 
common before examination times. 

On the other hand, the smallness of classes in the 
smaller school permits the continuance of the quiz and 
recitation method of instruction, and the mere fear of 
failure is usually sufficient incentive to the student to 
prepare each day for the succeeding day’s recitation. 
Then, too, this method of instruction enables the in- 
structor to keep in constant touch with the quality of 
the work done by the student, and makes possible the 
criticism of the work at the time it is done and the 
explanation of devious or peculiar phases, thus making 
certain that they are understood and appreciated by 
the students. In addition to this, the quiz method of 
instruction, as it prevails in the small colleges, calls 
forth the individuality of the student. It requires him 
to stand up and tell what he knows, and this calls for 
thought and gives the opportunity for the expression 
of personal opinions and judgment. It prepares a stu- 
dent for criticism, and teaches him how to maintain 
and defend a position once taken. It gives him an 
opportunity to show what he can do before his fellow- 
students, and so develops his self-reliance and stimu- 
lates a healthy spirit of emulation. 

The reason, however, for the greater success of the 
man educated in the small college is even more to be 
found in the character of the education secured there 
as compared with that secured in the larger schools. 
The courses of instruction in the smaller schools are of 
necessity fewer, and consequently more generally con- 
fined to fundamentals, while the multiplicity of courses 
in the larger schools encourages specializing, and re- 
sults in an education largely technical or one-sided. 
The result is, that graduates of the larger schools usu- 
ally lack the general knowledge and information pos- 
sessed by the graduates of small colleges. A young 
man who, having been graduated from a good small 
college, went to one of our largest universities for 
post-graduate work, commented on his associates in 
these words: “‘They are very fair engineers. They 
know their mathematical rules, but there are hundreds 
of them who never heard of William the Conqueror.”’ 

It is this lack of general education and culture that 
is largely responsible for the prejudice and supercilious- 
ness so frequently found in the graduates of the larger 
universities. They consider themselves ‘‘ university 
men,’’ when, as a matter of fact, their education has 
been as narrow as a technical school can make it. 
With slight knowledge of history and literature, and 
with poor general information, they lack the breadth 
of view and reasoning power peculiar to the graduates 
of the small colleges, and, as a consequence, their con- 
ceptions of government and institutions are frequently 
incomplete or grotesque. After much experience with 
college men of all kinds, I am firmly of the opinion 
that specialized courses, or technical education, should 
never be undertaken without having first secured a 
broad education in fundamentals like that offered in 
the small college. 

Particularly is this true of those studying law, 
architecture, or any phase of engineering. To a de- 
gree, the medical profession is an exception, because 
of the character of the work. The doctor’s whole 
training is toward developing his individual judgment 
and personal responsibility. Wherever he is called in 
he is expected to take the lead, and all those present 
defer to his judgment and follow his instructions, 
so that his whole experience constantly tends to 
strengthen his character and develop the instincts of 
leadership, while he has this great advantage over 
other professional men, that his failures do not live to 
accuse him. The practice of law has possibilities of 
development in the same way, but unless its practi- 
tioners have their individuality and self-reliance well 
developed before they begin its practice, they will find 
themselves heavily handicapped, and many fore- 
doomed to failure. While the graduate of the large 
college seeks the precedent and endeavors to bring his 
case thereunder, the man from the small college is 
establishing his case as a new exception. 

Architects and, still more, engineers are even 
heavier handicapped if without this preliminary edu- 
cation, for their work is the solving of problems set 
for them by others, and it is difficult, indeed, for the 


man accustomed to taking his orders and instructions 
from others ever to develop into a master of himself, 
much less a leader of others ; so that it is plain that 
even in these professions the graduate of the small 
college has an advantage over that of the large school 
because of his greater initiative, self-reliance, judg- 
ment, and independence. The man from the small 
college rapidly develops into a resourceful executive, 
while the man from the large remains a sal 
aried servant, even though a high-class one. 

The high cost of living and general extravagance 
that prevail in our larger schools have a peculiar effect 
upon the chances of success of the students attending 
them; for, accustomed to a high standard of living, 
the graduate of a large school finds it difficult even 
to live according to his accustomed standard, out of 
the first wages or salary that he is able to earn, much 
less to save or accumulate any fund for future use. 
On the other hand, the graduate of the small college, 
accustomed to economy, finds it possible not only to 
live as well as, or better than, he has ever lived be- 
fore, but to save a considerable sum from the same 
salary which the graduate of a larger school would find 
insufficient for his wants. Now, the accumulation of 
these small savings is one of the greatest assurances 
of future success, for the possession of such a fund 
early in life not only means an assurance against idle- 
ness and non-employment, but it soon places the pos- 
sessor of such a fund ina position where he can choose 
his own work, and, having secured congenial occupa- 
tion, he will have firmly fixed his feet on the first 
round of the ladder to success, while he who is with- 
out the fund must, of necessity, work at whatever is 
offered, and be further handicapped by debts, discon- 
tent, and uncongenial occupation. 

The chief reason, however, for the greater success 
of the graduate of the small college lies in the fact 
that the conditions of student life in our small colleges 
are conducive to the recognition of worth and ability. 
The winners of the college honors in these small schools 
are, more frequently than not, the sons of the poor, 
without other claim to recognition than such as they 
have won by their own striving and persistence ; and 
the students in these colleges come to believe that 
whatever of ability they have in them will be recog- 
nized, that they can have the coveted position or honor 
only if they deserve it, and more, that if they deserve it, 
it will be givento them. The effect of life, during the 
formative period, under such conditions upon the char- 
acter of young men is incalculable, and as they learn 
to succeed in college through striving and deserving, 
they start out in life ignoring the part that favor 
plays, firm in the belief that they will be recognized, and 
that they will win such success as they merit. This 
fine optimism and splendid faith in the world’s justice 
is, more than anything else, the reason for the remark- 
able success of the graduates of our small colleges. 

On the other hand, in our larger schools the wealth 
and family position of students are given undue im- 
portance. In many of them it is notorious that places 
of college honor can only be secured by members of 
wealthy college clubs or the bearers of famous names, 
and that the only chance that one of the great mass 
of students has to secure a place in college life is to, 
in some way, attach himself to one of these favored 
sons. Here many students, finding their natural 
talents and ability ignored and their college activities 
limited, recognize for the first time their comparative 
poverty and feel for the first time the handicap of an 
unknown name. They soon discover that position, 
whether on college teams or college papers, can only 
be secured by favor, and they learn early to look for 
** pulls,’’ and the effect upon young men of life under 
these conditions is just as disastrous to character as 
the conditions that exist in most small colleges are 
inspiring. It is because of this that the graduates of 
our larger universities too often become cynics or 
pessimists and waste their lives in looking for ‘‘ pulls ’’ 
instead of winning success by deserving it. While 
the graduate of a large college is “‘ looking for a job,’’ 
the man educated in the small college is creating one. 

The recent developments of college life seem to 
have accentuated the differences between the small 
and the large colleges, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the graduate of the small college will in the 
future continue to win, as he has in the past, a larger 
percentage of success than will the graduate of the 
larger schools. Soif, as parent or guardian, you have 
a boy whose education is intrusted to you, seek one of 
our good small colleges and send him there, knowing 
that by so doing you will double his chance of success, 
and that he will come back to you a man of char- 
acter and trained brain, able to make his own place 
in the world. 
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If Your Dinner Distresses, 


HALF a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water will bring quick relief. 


For the Nursery—For the Table. 


For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk fill every milk or cream re- 
quirement. Superior for ice-cream. 
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CITY BOARDERS AT THE DINGLEBENDER 
FARM, IN “ DREAM CITY,” AT WEBER'S 
THEATRE.— Byron 





ADELE RITCHIE, “THE DRESDEN CHINA HENRIETTA CROSMAN, THE STAR IN 
COMEDIENNE,” ON THE KEITH- “ALL-OF-A-SUDDEN PEGGY,” AT 
PROCTOR CIRCUIT. THE BIJOU THEATRE. 


FANNY WARD, IN A MARRIAGE OF 
REASON,” ON TOUR.—Otto 
Sarony Company. 


LOUIS MANN AND LOTTA FAUST, PLAYING AT THE DOROTEY RUSSELL, VAUSEVELS GINGER 


tincealiggenss: “tm Ae THE “BAD MAN” HERO (ROBERT DROUET) AND BIS FRONTIER 
CASINO THEATRE, IN “ THE WHITE UNDER KEITH-PROCTOR MANAGE- 


7) MENT.— Whit SWEETHEART (CHRYSTAL HERNE), IN “ GENESEE OF 
HEN. —Hall. site — THE HILLS,” AT THE ASTOR THEATRE.— White. 











MINNIE DUPREE, THE HEROINE OF “ THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY” (AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE), GOES BACK THREE HUNDRED YEARS AND FINDS HERSELF IN A TAVERN BRAWL.— White. 


TWO DREAM-PLAYS THAT PLEASE NEW YORKERS. 
«THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY,” «DREAM CITY,’? AND SOME OF THEIR COMPETITORS FOR POPULAR FAVOR, 
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An Astonishing Discovery in British Columbia 
Romance and Startling Results in the Rugged Selkirk Mountains 


[. SEEMS to me that this story should begin with a 
party of frontiersmen who followed a timber gang 
through a portion of the Selkirk range in British Co- 
lumbia. The Selkirks are a part of the Rockies, the 
most majestic mountains on earth These Selkirks, as 
you see them, are like those mountains pictured in the 
geographies. They are rugged, precipitous, lofty. The 














By Walter Lee Stephens 


they had found one of the greatest copper mines on 
the continent. 

Among themselves these discoverers realized that 
such an enterprise as that which they had before them 
required more skill, experience, and capital than they 
possessed. Consequently, guarding their secret from 
others, they communicated directly with Mr. E. Au- 
gust Bradley, of Revelstoke, British Columbia, who is 
distinguished through all the Selkirk region for his 
skill and ability in mining and his honest dealings with 
men. Mr. Bradley is worth some attention. He has 
operated in the British Columbia district for twenty- 
five years. He f a mining ancestry. His 


Let us see. 


comes of 
grandfather worked in the famous tin mines of Corn- 
wall, England, where the tunnels extend far out under 
the sea. The Cornishman’s son for many years was 
engaged in the lead and zine mines of the Joplin (Mo.) 
district, and the third Bradley, after preparation for 
his profession, became a pioneer in the Caribou country 
of British Columbia. 

For years he examined properties and performed 
his professional duties in the various camps of that 
region. Like all mining men, he had one idea before 
him—to obtain for himself, when the time came, a 
property that should make him wealthy. He exam- 
ined the copper veins which Cascade Creek had dis- 
closed, and when he had various tunnels and shafts and 
open trenches dug, and had assays made of samples of 
the ore which he found, he realized fully that at last 
he had won the great prize for which he had so long 
been looking. Mr. Bradley did not waste time in un- 
necessary jubilation. The interesting steps which he 
took will be told presently. 

Mining men for many years have well known the 
richness of this part of North America. Perhaps you 
yourself have heard of the famous Caribou and Big 
Bend placers. When these were discovered, some- 
thing like a score of years ago, there was a great 
stampede of eager, feverish miners into this hitherto 





THE MAJESTIC COPPER MOUNTAINS OF THE SELKIRK 
RANGE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


line drawn from their bases to their crests forms an 
angle of forty-five degrees. This abrupt, decisive 
character of the Selkirks is an important feature of 
this story. I might as well tell why at once. 

At the tops of the range, 9,000 feet above the sea, 
are perpetual glaciers. At the lowest points of the 
glaciers. tiny streams are formed. The rivulets soon 
accumulate an enormous volume of water and become 
formidable cascades and cataracts. And because of 
this, a most interesting and remarkable thing happened 
not long ago in these mountains. 

I mentioned the crowd of frontiersmen who fol- 
lowed the timber gang. The timber gang went ahead 
of the railroad builders, and these were laying a line 
which is to be a heavy freight carrier for the great 
Canadian Pacific system. The timber crew was, of 
course, looking for trees that could be used for the 
purposes of railroad construction, but the frontiers- 
men had something else in view. They were prospect- 
ors, seeking mines; and I am going to tell you how a 
glacier stream found for them a wonderful deposit of 
that much-desired metal-—copper. 

Mountain rivers have always been the unfailing 
allies of the adventurous mining scouts. In California, 
the ice streams carried and deposited in their sands 
scores of millions of dollars’, worth of gold ; and when 
the first placer miners had secured this gold they fol- 
lowed these rivers to their fountain-heads and discov- 
ered the rich quartz ledges from which the waters had 
stolen their precious booty. 

In the Selkirks there has been tremendous volcanic 
action. Mammoth rocks were broken and tossed about 
like pebbles. The voleanic era past, the lergest of 
these, trusting to their mighty weight, remain as fixed 
as the everlasting hills themselves. But the smaller 
rocks, some of them as large as rooms, are still troubled 
and disturbed by the powerful glacier-born rivers. 

In their journey through this rugged wilderness, the 
prospectors whom I have mentioned came upon Cas- 
cade Creek, a roaring, turbulent water-course, leaping 
and rolling in foaming somersaults among bowlders 
and mighty timbers. These bowlders at once fixed 
the keen eyes of the prospectors. They observed im- 
mediately that the rocks were most unusual. Instead 
of granite or other barren formation, many of these 
gigantic, rough-edged stones were nothing less than 
chalcopyrite ore, to the miner the most gratifying form 
of copper ore. The discovery meant two things—that 
these bowlders themselves were a fortune in copper, 
for some of them have a value of $2,500 each; but, 
more than that—the origin of these rocks must be an 
enormous rich copper vein, from which these giant 
particles had been broken and carried off. And so it 
proved to be. 

The prospectors struggled upward among the moun- 
tains, following the course of Cascade Creek ; and far 
above they found the unmistakable evidence of three 
great parallel copper veins. The characteristic out- 
crop was there, a gossan, or iron cap; and beneath, 
with their picks and powder blasts, the miners uncov- 
ered large bodies of rich copper. They believed that 











than they were for gold in 1887. The Le Roi mine, 
which was at first a gold mine and which is now a 
huge low-grade copper “* proposition ’’ (as the miners 
call it), has made within only a few years $49,000 on 
every $100 invested in its stock. The Greenwood and 
the Dominion are great mines, but the biggest of all 
is the Granby. Much of the copper ore that is taken 
out of this property is quarried from the surface, just 
as ordinary rock is obtained from a stone crusher. 
The Granby is one of the largest copper enterprises in 
the world. It is owned both in England and the 
United States, and last year it paid a dividend of 
twenty-four per cent. on the par value of its shares. 
Men who bought Granby stock five years ago have 
made a profit of 840 per cent. on their investment. 

Already this mine has the third largest reduction 
plant in the world, having a capacity of 3,000 tons of 
ore every day. This huge plant is to be increased 
unti] it will grind and smelt 10,000 tons a day, which 
means that the earnings of stockholders will be more 
than trebled. The Granby makes this great profit on 
ore that averages considerably less than two per cent. 
copper—that is, only forty pounds of metal to every 
ton of ore mined. Nothing has been improved more 
rapidly during the last decade than the methods and 
processes of reducing ores. This improvement will 
continue, and the result will be the rapidly growing 
net profits from copper mines and smelters. 

The production of copper already makes more 
money on the amount invested than any other indus- 
try. The copper mines pay more than half of the 
dividends of mining. Last year thirty-two copper 
companies alone distributed in actual earnings to stock- 
holders more than $60,000,000. These thirty-two 
mines, since their operations began, have yielded divi- 
dends of $360,000,000. Every year a rapid increase 
in the profits from copper producers is recorded. In 
1907, it is predicted that these same mines will pay 
to shareholders the enormous sum of $75,000,000. 

A peculiarly fortunate feature of the situation is 
the fact that these vast dividends are sent every- 
where throughout the country—to cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and farms—wherever men were wise enough, 
when they had the opportunity, to buy a good copper 
stock. These dividends are bringing luxuries, com- 
fort, and contentment into many thousands of homes. 
That copper is not only the best field for investment 
now, but that the dividends from copper stocks will 
pile up more rapidly in the future than at present, is 
shown by the fact that the shrewdest business men 
in the country are investors in copper mines. 

I could name a score of them, and every name 
would be known to you—the Rockefellers, John W. 
Gates, H. H. Rogers, J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles M. 
Schwab, and many others. Among the assets of the 
late Marshall Field, undoubtedly the greatest mer- 
chant in the world and one of the ablest business 
men, were blocks of good copper stocks, the dividends 
from which added substantially to the enormous in- 
come of that eminent creator of profitable enter- 
prises. The new powers in finance in Wall Street 
are men grown rich with copper dividends. Among 
these are United States Senator Clark, F. Aug. 
Heinze, Thomas F. Cole, Join D. Ryan, William C. 
Greene, the Phelps-Dodge group, and others.  Cer- 
tain of these men have recently become associated 
in the organization of a great bank in New York 
City, to be known as the ‘‘Copper Bank,’’ and to be 
situated in the midst of the financial district. 





AN ENORMOUS LEDGE OF COPPER WHICH IS BEING OPENED 
IN A NEW DISCOVERY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


untouched El Dorado. Within an incredibly short time 
the wilderness became a hive of activity, and it was 
not long before the sands and gravel of the Caribou 
placers had yielded $50,000,000 worth of gold. Half 
a million dollars’ worth was dug from a single claim 
only 500 feet in length. It was a placer field of ex- 
traordinary richness. The ore was not found at the 
very top of the ground. Short shafts, about a hun- 
dred feet in depth, were sunk. At this point the 
gravel of former river beds was encountered, and in 
this lay the gold. Some gold veins were located, also, 
and many small stamp-mills were operated among the 
mountains. But the free gold was shallow ; the stamp 
mills were abandoned, and the restless miners moved 
on in search of other fields. 

The Klondike, which aroused excitement through- 
out the country, as great as the California gold craze 
of 1849, was discovered by the placer miners from the 
Caribou country. In the wake of the white men who 
had flown northward came the Chinamen. In water 
to their knees—water fresh from the glaciers, and 
ice-cold in August the Celestials gleaned the deserted 
gold fields. With none of the initiative and daring of 
the Americans, the yellow men excelled in patience. 
They planted their little huts among the placer dig- 
gings, and were satisfied with a day’s return of five 
or six dollars. In this way they took out several mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of gold that the Americans had 
left behind. 

The Selkirks are more famous for copper in 1907 














STATION ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER, WHERE ORE SHIPMENTS 
ARE TO BE MADE, 
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These facts all illustrate one thing—and that is, 
that the business of producing copper ranks first 
among all lines of activity for the making of enor- 
mous profits. The man who does not appreciate this 
fact and take advantage of the opportunities 
that may be offered to him neglects the chance of his 
lifetime to step in and make his fortune. An im- 
portant fact of the copper industry is that the small 
man has the same opportunity as the big man. There 
is no opportunity for monopoly or discrimination. 
Copper is a product that cannot be controlled any 
more than gold or silver. When one thoroughly un- 
derstands the imperative importance of getting into 
copper now, the question that arises is, “" What stocks 
shall I buy ?”’ 

The answer is this: 


now 


*" Buy, if you can, the stock of 
a company controlled by men of strength and integrity, 
a company that owns a property of great value, but is 
offering its shares at a low price in order to secure 
funds for the development and equipment of its prop- 
erties.’’ 

From such stocks as these tremendous profits are 
made in an astonishingly short time. Those who joined 
Marcus Daly in the Anaconda at Butte, Mont., a few 
years ago, and gave him a few hundred or a few thou- 
sand dollars when he needed it, have long since become 
millionaires, for the Anaconda, the Daly mine, has 
paid in dividends $33,000,000, and is one of the steadi- 
est and largest contributors to the huge dividends of 
the Amalgamated Copper Company. Those who joined 
Thomas F. Cole in the Calumet and Arizona five years 
ago, buying the stock of that company that was offered 
to the public, have made in that short time $8,000 for 
every $100 invested and $80,000 for every $1,000. 
They are receiving in actual dividends every year eight 
times the original outlay. Those who joined Colonel 
Greene and bought Greene Consolidated stock seven 
years ago, when it was offered to the public, have 
made 1,000 per cent. on their investment. 

The wise investor in copper stocks secures a holding 
in a big property in a new and unexploited field, because 
big properties pay the big dividends, and the richest 
new discoveries are made in fields that have been little 
explored. And for this reason copper men—miners 
and holders of stocks-—are giving their keen attention 
to the opportunities that lie in the Selkirk Mountains 
of British Columbia, where the Granby and other mines 
have already made a striking success. 

The great ore deposits which were found by trac- 
ing the source of the bowlders in Cascade Creek are 
the most important recently discovered in Canada or 
the United States. There are three great parallel 
veins, each three and one-half miles in length. One 
of these is sixteen feet wide; and the ore, according 
to assay, averages between six and seven per cent. 
across the entire vein. Hand-picked ore for shipment 
from this vein assays nearly 22 percent. copper. This 
ore is worth over $100 to the ton, and that there are 
millions of tons of it has been demonstrated by trenches 
and cross-cuts extending over a distance of eleven 
hundred feet. 

To the man who knows anything about copper a 
highly important fact is this—that these ores are sul- 
phides, the permanent form of copper ore, showing 
clearly that the mine may be worked to an indefinite 
depth. I told you in the beginning of this article that 
the precipitous nature of the Selkirk Mountains is an 
important feature of the situation. Because of this 
condition the cheapest methods of mining will be em- 
ployed here. Tunnels are run into the vein ; and the 
ore is taken out overhead and dropped into chutes and 
ore-cars, which carry the copper-bearing rock to the 
tunnel’s mouth. This situation makes it possible to 
employ gravity, no costly power plants and hoisting 
machinery being necessary for taking ores out of the 
mine, and no pumps are necessary for the water. 

Perhaps more remarkable still is another vein on 
this great discovery in the Selkirk Mountains. This 

















CABIN AT THE CAMP OF THE BRITISH-AMERICAN COMPANY 
IN THE SELKIRK MOUNTAINS. 
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other vein is all of 150 feet in width, containing ore 
chutes of seven and eight per cent. copper, and aver 
aging across the entire vein from three to four per 
cent. of this metal ; and the vein is so located in the 
mountain side that the ore will be quarried from the 
surface, as they do at the Granby, where twenty-four 
per cent. dividends are paid on the handling of rock 
that contains only 1.7 per cent. copper. The third of 
the three enormous ore deposits which Engineer Brad- 
ley has discovered is forty feet wide, containing rich 
sulphide ores. From this vein the bowlders were 
broken off and carried down into the channel of Cas- 
cade Creek. 

When he had ascertained to his own satisfaction 
the magnitude of this copper mine, Engineer Bradley 
wrote to a former associate of his, a mining engineer 
and operator, with headquarters in Cleveland, O. This 
was J.C. Kernohan. Mr.Kernohan made a trip to Brit- 
ish Columbia, climbed into the Selkirks, and examined 
the mine. His enthusiasm was boundless, but he is a 
conservative business man with a strong following in 
his own city, and in his operations he follows the strict- 
est business methods. Before he recommended the 
mine to his clients he engaged, to make an examina- 
tion and report, Mr. Francis J. Peck, E. M., of Crow- 
ell & Peck, who are among the foremost mining en- 
gineers in the country, consulting engineers for the 
United States Steel Corporation, Jones & Laughlin, 
M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleveland (formerly headed by 
the late Mark Hanna), Norton & Co., of Cleveland, and 
others. The assays and estimates which have been 
given in this article are from the report of Francis J. 
Peck, and can, therefore, be considered thoroughly re- 
liable. About the bowlders in Cascade Creek Mr. 
Peck stated : 


RICH BOWLDERS. 


‘" Along the course of Cascade Creek from just be- 
low the summit of the mountain, where it empties into 
Warren Creek, are immense bowlders of almost pure 
chalcopyrite, which have evidently been torn from the 
vein of ore above, the veins having been covered 
later by a rock-slide and float. These bowlders show 
that the vein is larger, richer, and higher up than shown 
by development and assays on the claims.’’ 

And he summed up his report as follows : 


231 


to those who know the men a positive guarantee of 
the great financial success of this enterprise. If 
shares can be bought in the company now, this is 
the most advantageous time, because, as development 
proceeds, the stock will rise rapidly ; and when pro- 
duction begins these shares had on the ex- 
changes for what they are worth as interest-payers. 
It will be impossible then to secure an investment 
that will make an extraordinary profit. 

The men who were rich in Anaconda, Calu- 
met and Hecla, Copper Queen, Calumet and Arizona, 
Greene Consolidated, and the scores of other great 


can be 


made 


copper producers were those who bought shares in 
these companies when they were first offered for 
sale. I suggest that you write to J. C. Kernohan, 


Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio, for engineer’s 
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A TYPICAL PILE OF ORE RICH 1N COPPER YIELDED BY A MINE 
IN THE SELKIRK MOUNTAIN REGION OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


CONCLUSION. 

“*The present showing on the claims of the British- 
American Copper Mines and Smelter Company is 
certainly very favorable. All indications point to the 
presence of a large, permanent, and highly-mineralized 
ore body. [Signed] FRAncis J. Peck, E. M., 

*" For Crowell & Peck.”’ 


Mr. Kernohan and a group of strong business men, 
in Cleveland, organized the British-American Copper 
Mines and Smelter Company, and began the develop- 
ment of their great property. At the head of the 
company is Charles H. Tucker, president of the Ma- 
sonic Temple Association of that city, and formerly 
representative of J. J. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern. Three of the company’s directors, aside 
from Mr. Bradley, the mining engineer in charge of 
operations, are important business men of Revelstoke 
and Golden, British Columbia, cities situated near the 
company’s mines. The fact that these men became 
shareholders in the company shows how the property 
is considered at home. Associated with the company 
in the East is the New Amsterdam Securities Com- 
pany, of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Pitts- 
burg, a strong financial connection. The holdings of 
the British-American Company should be rapidly de- 
veloped into one of the largest and most productive 
copper enterprises on the continent. The enormous 
accessible bodies of rich copper ore, and the character 
and ability of the men who control the company, are 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM THAT DISCOVERED A RICH COPPER MINE 
THE BOWLDERS IN THE STREAM ARE PURE COPPER ORE. 


report and detailed information concerning the British- 
American property. 

The mine is so situated that the company will enter 
upon its period of production much sooner than many 
big copper mines are able todo. Thousands of tons 
of selected ores are to be carried by wagon ten miles 
to the Columbia River, and on that large, navigable 
stream transported by steamer to the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, which will haul the ore to the smelter at 
Trail. Later, an electric line or an aérial tram will 
be installed between the mine and the river. 

Cascade and Warren creeks will be harnessed at 
comparatively small cost to furnish 15,000 horse-power, 
abundant for the extensive operations of the company. 
Then two great concentrating plants, of a thousand 
tons daily capacity each, will be erected to handle the 
enormous bodies of low-grade ores in the company’s 
mine. Concentration, as it is generally known, is the 
process of eliminating mechanically a large proportion 
of the useless rock which is mined with the ores, and 
the product called **‘concentrates’’ contains a very 
much higher percentage, therefore, of copper. The 
concentrates and the high-grade ores of any copper 
property are shipped to smelters for the further sepa- 
ration by heat of the rock and other minerals, iron, 
etc., from the copper metal. The British-American 
Company will erect its own smelter, also, and operate 
an extensive and complete plant. 

Those who have been interested in this big enter- 
prise are looking forward eagerly to a visit next sum- 
mer as guests of the company to the Selkirk Moun- 
tains. No section of the North American continent 
is so prolific in game. There are myriads of fish in 
the streams, and deer, elk, caribou, mountain goat, 
and sheep in the timber of the mountains. It is a 
hunters’ paradise. Its former remoteness from the 
activities of men has protected the game from the rifle 
shots of hunters, and many fine trophies of the chase 
may be had in that section before it is too late. 

No citizens of any- nation in the world are so quick 
to take advantage of financial opportunity as the men 
of the United States. The American business man, 
where he has carried his operations abroad, has rapidly 
surpassed the English, Germans, or the French in the 
success of his enterprises. The alert business men of 
this country have already seen the unlimited oppor- 
tunities which lie in the undeveloped portions of Can- 
ada, particularly in mining. In the opening of the 
copper fields of British Columbia, the English and 
Canadians are being steadily superseded by the Amer- 
icans. The district is not only one of incalculable 
mineral wealth, but the Canadian mining laws are, in 
some respects, superior to the mining laws of the 
United States, guaranteeing protection for the in- 
vestor. If you would make a fortune-building invest- 
ment, consider the copper district of Canada. ‘J. C. 
Kernohan, of the Williamson Building, in Cleveland, 
O., can, no doubt, give you interesting data. He is 
well informed, and the enterprise in which he is en- 
gaged is undoubtedly one of the most important in the 
Dominion. 
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Maple Sugar a Disappearing Delicacy—Pure Food No. 6 


[This is the sixth of a series of articles on the pure-food question 
to be written for LESLIE’s WEEKLY by an eminent chemist, officially 
connected with the department of health in a large Western State. 
Readers who desire information regarding the purity of medicines, 
food products, or any similar articles of domestic consumption, are 
invited to address their inquiries to ‘‘The Pure Food Department,” 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
ries will be received as can be inserted in the columns of this paper 

Epitor Lesiie’s WEEKLY. 


Only such inqui- 


BETW EEN the necessity of the pioneer who needed 

corn and wheat land, and not timber, and the 
insatiate demand of the furniture manufacturer for 
more stock, the wonderful forests of sugar maples 
that once stretched across the northern tier of States 
have gone, and, with the exception of scattered 
groves, treasured more because of sentiment than for 
their actual value, the maple tree is now but a shade 
tree to be planted on lawns and set at standard in- 
tervals along city streets. Such useis well-deserved 
by the maple, one of the finest of essentially American 
trees, but even its grateful shade cannot compensate 
one who has known the pleasures of *‘sugaring off’’ 
for the loss of the ‘“‘sugar-orchard’’ of earlier 
days. 

With each early spring-time, the maple tree, vigorous 
with the promise of leaf time, is filled with juice con- 
veying food to every twig and swelling bud. This 
juice, which we have come to know as “‘sap,’’ is very 
sweet, of delicate flavor, and, when concentrated by 
evaporation of most of its water, becomes maple 
syrup or sugar. The Indians knew the value of 
maple sap and were accustomed to wound the bark 
of the tree until it bled and to gather the sap in ves- 
sels of bark, from which it was evaporated by dropping 
in hot stones. The syrup so made must have been 
crude stuff, but it was sweet and palatable, and a 
decided addition to their corn-meal cakes. The pio- 
neer settlers in New England early learned the value 
of maple sap, and for nearly two centuries depended 
almost entirely on the maple for their sugar supply. 
Indeed, it was only a generation ago that the Ver- 
mont farmer came to know that his rough hillsides pro- 
duced a sugar of finer flavor and greater ve'ue than 
Southern cane-fields, and at the present tiu.e the 
average annual maple-sugar cropof the United States 
approximates 40,000,000 pounds. This is worth from 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000. Each year the crop grows 
less, and it is only a question of time when maple-sugar 
products will have disappeared entirely. But while 
the quantity of sugar made is represented by the 
figures above given, there is no way of knowing how 
much sugar and syrup has been consumed under the 
name of maple. The great demand for and relatively 
high value of maple goods have brought about a con- 
dition of fraud and deceit that can hardly be equaled 
in any other branch of the food industry. It has been 
said, and, undoubtedly, with truth, that if every 


farmer owning an orchard or a single sugar maple 
should produce all the sugar possible the entire out- 
put would fall far short of the quantity sold each year 
as the pure product. 

Maple sugar is in reality the same as cane or beet 
sugar, plus a small percentage of mineral substances 
and an indescribable aroma and delicacy of taste. So 
it has remained for man to counterfeit maple sugar, 
and to attempt to add to syrups of ordinary sugars 
such flavors that the mind of the epicure break fasting off 
buckwheat cakes reverts to the old sugar camp where 
he spent the early spring-time of his boyhood days. 
He has made many imitations ; some of them he has 
even dared to register in the patent-office as discov- 
eries of the secret old Mother Nature told the maple- 
tree, but none of them, though they may make good 
syrup, have made maple syrup except at the sugar 
orchard, of sap drawn through a spile, caught in a 
bucket, and boiled down over fragrant wood fires. 

The States that have tried to suppress these frauds 
have found that practically all the maple sugar and 
syrup on the market is adulterated ; that if pure goods 
do leave the farm-house they are later so mixed and 
diluted with cane-sugar that all of the original char- 
acter is lost. Ofa hundred samples of *‘ maple syrup’’ 
analyzed by one State chemist he found but two pure ; 
ninety-eight were cane-sugar syrups colored with cara- 
mel (burnt sugar), and flavored sometimes with small 
quantities of the real thing, but usually with a decoc- 
tion of hickory chips or of corn-cobs. So when we buy, 
at a fancy price, maple syrup put up in alluring style 
in a can the shape of a sugar-house and covered with 
pictorial representations of sugar-making, we get, 
after all, not what we buy, but a substitute possess- 
ing, it may be some sugar flavor, but little of the 
subtle aroma the guarantee of purity leads us to ex- 
pect. A syrup labeled ** pure maple-sap syrup,’’ and 
advertised as being ** pure evaporated sap, fresh from 
the maple-tree, evaporated in the forests and handled 
with care,’’ never saw the inside of any sugar-house 
other than that in Louisiana. There is also a ‘* maple 
syrup ’’ that turns out to be ‘‘glucose’’ or sorghum 
molasses. Both products may be sweet and whole- 
some, but they are not maplesyrup. It is to be feared 
that the syrup refiner is not the only man who knows 
how to make pure maple syrup, for it is no uncommon 
thing to run across some honest old sugar maker who 
will say, in answer to your question, “‘ How much syrup 
did you make this year ?’’ ‘* Well, I tapped a hundred 
trees and made fifty gallons of syrup, but my neigh- 
bor over there tapped fifty trees and has just sold the 
last of four hundred gallons.’’ A condition easily ex- 
plained by the fact that the maple-sugar producers 
themselves are all too frequently heavy buyers of 
sugar other than maple just before the first warm 
days of spring start the sap upward. 


Vermont and New Hampshire a few years ago saw 
their sugar industry being demoralized and the reputa- 
tion of their maple products destroyed by the short- 
sighted producer who tried to sell two gallons of syrup, 
although he was making but one, and passed stringent 
laws prohibiting the adulteration of maple-sugar prod- 
ucts. Shortly after this, a prominent journal of the 
grocery trade in Boston remarked : ** There has been a 
great falling off in the shipment of sugar to New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, and instead of February sales being 
much greater than in any other month, as in previous 
years, they are the smallest on record.’’ This remark, 
which throws much light on maple-sugar production, 
contains a grain of comfort for the lover of real, old- 
fashioned maple taffy, for it bespeaks an improved 
condition, and at least a cessation of fraud in the place 
of origin. And now that the Federal laws are in 
force, the goods that were once ‘“‘absolutely pure’’ 
are labeled ‘‘maple and cane syrup,’’ or ‘“‘ export 
syrup,’’ or simply “‘syrup,’’ while the can we occa- 
sionally find bearing the legend *‘ maple syrup,’’ will be 
what its title indicates. It may cost more than the 
decoction of corn-cobs and cane sugar and caramel, but 
what is mere money when we are hungry for buck- 
wheat cakes and maple syrup ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Invalid,” Cleveland, O.: Many of the diabetic flours on the mar- 
ket are fraudulent preparations, of practically the same eomposition 
as ordinary flours and of no value in the treatment of disease. Do 
not depend on diabetic flours unless you know that they are honest 
preparations. A health-food company of New York makes several 
gluten foods that are low in starch and of real value. 

* Traveler,”’ Evansville, Ind.: As soon as fruit becomes ripe it un- 
dergoes decided changes in composition. The starch present is con- 
verted to sugars and water evaporates. These changes continue until 
the fruit begins to decay. Fruit kept in cold storage at a tempera. 
ture near the freezing point changes very slowly, and the period at 
which the rapid destruction of tissue, known as decom, position or rot, 
sets in is greatly delayed. There is no reason why cold-storage fruit 
is not as wholesome as fruit kept in the cellar. 

“E. E.S.,” Boston, Mass.: The malted milks are highly valuable 
concentrated foods. They consist of the solid portions of milk re-en- 
forced by the addition of malted cereals. The brand to which you 
refer is one of the oldest of such preparations, and has earned a well 
deserved reputation for palatability and food value. 

“Housekeeper,” Oak Park, Ill.: The use of salicylic acid or prep 
arations of the salicylates in preserving food products is prohibited 
by many foreign countries, and as well by the new food law of this 
country, because of its supposed injurious effects on the system. Sali- 
cylic acid is used with much success in the treatment of rheumatism 
and gouty affections, but this fact does not warrant its employment in 
food products. While there may be little or no danger in its proper 
use, it would be unsafe to allow manufacturers to put it in their prod- 
ucts in unknown quantities, Hereafter substitute proper sterilization 
for chemical preservatives when canning your fruits. 

Mrs. E. T.,’’ Frankfort, Ky.: The term “ patent medicines” is 
usually applied to medicines manufactured in quantity for general 
distribution without a doctor’s prescription. Very few of them are 
really patented. Their use is not to be advised, because no person is 
competent to judge of his condition of health nor to select just the 
remedy most desirable in his particular case. That can only be de- 
termined by the skilled physician. It is reasonable to suppose that 
any preparation recommended for the treatment of a dozen diseases 
must contain many things not desirable in the case in question. 
Many patent medicines have relied largely upon alcohol for their 
stimulating effect, and others have soothed pain by opiates. Under 
the new food and drug laws such preparations will declare their com- 
position on the label. 





Two Years of President Roosevelt. 


Coatinued from page 224. 


United States which was unknown and undreamed of 
before. The other reason is the vast personal popu- 
larity of Mr. Roosevelt himself among Democrats as 
well as among Republicans, and in the South and the 
North, the East and the West alike. Against the 
drift of these tremendous tendencies the lamentations 
of the State-sovereignty advocates are vain. 

The other day the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
one of the most pronounced of the President’s critics, 
in referring to the story that he was attempting to 
coerce the California authorities on the Japanese 
school issue, despairingly remarked: ‘‘ And this is 
the danger of the situation, that well-established rules 
of political conduct can be violated by the present in- 
cumbent of the White House and no power, apparently, 
is strong enough tocal! him toaccount. Our Southern 
papers protest and protest, but itisto no purpose. As 
long as it is Mr. Roosevelt who commits the offense it 
seems that the nation declines to take alarm, or even 
to find one word of condemnation.”’ 

Here is one of the reasons why the “ nation declines 
to take alarm ’’ at the broadening of the scope of the 
national government’s activities which Mr. Roosevelt 
has brought about. It believes that he is quicker than 
most of the other statesmen to see such evils as our 
social system is generating, that he has the courage 
and the ability to prescribe remedies for them, and 
that when, as occasionally happens, some of his reme- 
dies might, in practice, turn out to be worse than the 
evils they are directed against, he usually discovers 
his error and corrects it. 

Democrats and Republicans alike, the American 
people are proud of Mr. Roosevelt. They know that 
he has advanced the prestige of the United States 
among the nations. At the time that he was receiv- 
ing the plaudits of kings, emperors, kaisers, czars, 
mikados, and peoples for his work in ending the war 
between Japan and Russia they saw that he was giving 
the American name a new dignity all over the globe. 
When the chief journals of London, Berlin, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and other great capitals told them that no 
other potentate on earth could have done this deed, 
they were listening to something that they could have 
guessed without this testimony. They feel that if a 
ballot were taken to-day among all the peoples of the 
earth as to who is the greatest of the world’s living 
men Mr. Roosevelt would be acclaimed as that man. 

Nevertheless, that unanimous pronouncement of the 
House Judiciary Committee,’ overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican in its membership, and comprising some of the 





sanest men in Congress, called out by the proposed 
Federal child-labor regulation, warns us to go slow in 
making further additions to the national government’s 
powers and obligations until we find out how the recent 
advances in that direction work. 


Athletics at West Point. 


T° ONE who exhibits a dignified bearing and grace 

of movement is often applied the saying that “‘he 
earries himself like a West Point cadet.’’ This is, in- 
deed, a high compliment, as the carriage of a West 
Pointer is proverbial for its ease and excellence, and 
while it has all the appearance of being natural, it is 
acquired only after much patience, long practice, and 
rigid discipline. 

From the time the cadet enters the military academy 
as a ‘‘plebe”’ he is given instruction in athletics—ath- 
letics of all sorts and kinds, which brings into play every 
muscle of his body, and which not only develops grace, 
but at the end of four years sends him away healthy 
and strong and able to stand the rigors of army life 
under the most adverse conditions. Every day during 
the winter there is work in the gymnasium. The 
cadets go through their exercises under the direction 
of Captain Herman Koehler and his able assistants, 
Lieutenants Glade and Grey. Mr. Louis Vauthier, 
Mr. Francis Dohs, and Mr. Tom Jenkins are the. in- 
structors of the different classes of athletics. 

The physical training consists of the regulation 
calisthenics with dumb-bells and wands. Later the 
vaulting horse is tried, which develops strength and 
agility. Drills on the horizontal and parallel bars are 
gone through, and the chest-weight, abdominal stool, 
and quarter-circle exercises are also included in the 
curriculum. Boxing and wrestling are another form 
of athletics, the object of which is to teach quick per- 
ception as well as to develop strength. The instruct- 
ors are always present, and none of the exercises is 
carried to excess. 

Fencing brings out a genuine gracefulness, and is 
one of the compulsory athletics. The fencing team, 
composed of several of the best fencers of the acad- 
emy, carried off the honors at the intercollegiate meet 
in New York last year, and the team now preparing 
for the coming meet, the latter part of March, will 
make a splendid fight to retain the trophy. Contests 
of various kinds are held among the cadets, but the 
rivalry, while spirited, is, of course, of the most 
friendly character. 

In order to hold a position on one of the athletic 
teams which meet the different colleges in the clean, 


manly sports, the cadet must be up in his studies, as, 
no matter how well he may be adapted for a position 
on any of these, he will not be allowed to take part to 
the detriment of his studies. This is a stimulus for 
application to books, as few young men of the pres- 
ent day can resist the desire of being known as a star 
athlete. Mrs. C. R. MILLER. 


Too Much Water in Dried Apples? 


HE farmers of the New York State Grange have 
protested against a law which, it is held, prohibits 
the sale of partially dried fruit containing more than 
twenty-seven per cent. of moisture. The protesters 
contend that the sale of the products in question should 
not be forbidden when no deception is practiced. The 
strict enforcement of this statute may bring home to 
them and to some other members of the public, the 
fact that food legislation may be carried to rather 
ridiculous extremes. : 


Coffee Threshed Her 


15 LoNG YEARS. 
66 FoR over fifteen years,’’ writes a patient, hope- 
ful little Illinois woman. ‘‘ while a coffee drinker, 
I suffered from Spinal Irritation and Nervous trouble. 
I was treated by good physicians, but did not get 
much relief. 

“*I never suspected that coffee might be aggra- 
vating my condition. I was down-hearted and dis- 
couraged, but prayed daily that I might find something 
to help me. 

**Several years ago, while at a friend’s house, I 
drank a cup of Postum and thought I had never tasted 
anything more delicious. 

“From that time on I used Postum instead of 
Coffee and soon began to improve in health, so that 
now I can walk half a dozen blocks or more with ease, 
and do many other things that I never thought I 
would be able to do again in this world. 

. ‘*My appetite is good, I sleep well and find life is 
worth living, indeed. A lady of my acquaintance said 
she did not like Postum, it was so weak and tasteless. 

**T explained to her the difference when it is made 
right—boiled according to directions. She was glad 
to know this, because coffee did not agree with her. 
Now her folks say they expect to use Postum the rest 
of their lives.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 
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CopWVotch Quality 


The «U.S. Inspected and Passed”’ 
appetizing, likable quality. 


«The Armour way” 


and Passed, of course. 


notch quality that has kept Armour products in the lead for nearly halt a century. 


The Epicure Ham 


That means Armour’s “ Star”’ 
Ham, the 
flavored and delicious ham 
ever produced. ‘The reasons 
for its supreme excellence: 
To receive the “Star’”’ brand, 
a ham must come from a 
young but fully developed and 
moderately 
fat corn fed 
‘‘barrow’ 

hog, and it 
must weigh 
not less than 
eight nor 
more than 
twenty pounds. 
Only about one 
ham 
every fifteen 
produced in the Armour plants 
comes up to the requirements, but 
that one is “just right’’ — meat 
fine and firm, juicy and tender, 
thin skinned and with fat and lean 
perfectly proportioned —in other 
words, an Armour’s “Star’”’ Ham. 
Then special curing and smoking 
add the characteristic flavor. For 
breakfast—a slice with new-laid 
eggs—it’s a dish for the epicure. 


most delicately 





Bacon at Its Best 


It brings to its sweetness no 
satiety. Itstrengthens the arm 
while it satisfies the palate. 
Crisp, juicy, sa- 
vory, delicately salt 
as the breeze that 
blows from the Sea, 
faintly pungent as 


incense, wafted 
from a clean wood 
fire,aromatic, appe- 
tizing, nourishing, a stimulant to 
the hunger whichitappeases. Such 
is Armour’s Star Bacon. Choice, 
evenly cured and thinly sliced, 
tender and j juicy with fat and lean 
evenly balanced—the kind that 
does notcook dry and stringy, every 
slice tastes like more—Doctors 
recommend Bacon for children 
because it is a valuable food and 
easily digested. Try Armour’s 
Star Bacon put up in glass jars or 
tins, the “Star”’ Brand guarantees 
quality —marks the best Bacon 
on the market and Uniformity. 





out of 


the blue smoke of 


LESLIE’ 


starts where the government inspection stops. 
materials into the best of food products. 
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stamp on a meat food guarantees purity and genuineness, but not 
It tells what is fit to eat, not what is best to eat. 


Quality-producing, 


It converts the choicest of food 
Thus, Armour products are all stamped “U. S. Inspected 


But it’s the Armour name on the label that stands for quality—the top 


tor example. There's 


lard, there’s leaf lard 


and then there’s top notch quality leat lard — 


Armour's. 


the only pure leaf lard on the 


A competitor has said that“ Practically 


market”’ is this: 









WY TITNOULS 


“SIMON PURE” 


\ OPEN KETTLE 


2 oun ve 
 ——- 


LEAF LARD 


This lard is sold only in air tight tin pails (threes, fives and 


tens). : 
government seal. 
Passed,” 
leaf lard. 
the best of all shortening. 


Every pail is filled at the refinery and sealed with a 
This seal, stamped “ U. 
guarantees the contents to be genuine “simon pure” 
And pure leaf lard, as housewives all know, is 
“The Armour way”’ 
this lard yields the very cream of se/ected leaf. 


S. Inspected and 


of making 
a perfect, “dry,” 





crinkly- topped lard that’s. as sweet and clean as butter ona 
more digestible. You get it in the original package, protected 


and guaranteed by the U. 





with one teaspoonful of salt, and three 


rounding teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, into this rub one large table- 
spoonful of Armour’s “Simon Pure” 
Leaf Lard until it is of the consist- 
ency of corn meal, then add just 
enough sweet milk to make a dough 
easily handled; roll out one-half inch 
thick, place in greased pan and bake 
for about fifteen minutes in very hot 
oven; brush with yolk of egg and milk, 
return to oven to glaze. 


ARMOUR are COMPANY 


S. Government seal. 


Try a pail. 





New England Fried Cakes. —Scant cup 
granulated sugar, rounding tablespoonful 
butter, cupful sweet milk, two eggs, one- 
fourth teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon 
nutmeg, four cupfuls flour, four rounding 
teaspoonfuls baking powder. Sift the baking 
powder with the flour and add the nutmeg, 
cream butter and sugar, add eggs, and beat 
thoroughly ; then add the milk and flour. 
More flour should be added on the knead- 
ing board, until the dough can be rolled 
out one-fourth of an inch thick and retain 
its shape when cut. Cut and fry in 
Armour’s ‘* Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard. 


Take lard 


The Cunning 


of Cookery 


When appetite waits on 
hunger, the pleasure of 
eating is confined to the 
flavor—then try not to 
satis fy 
hunger 
but rath- 
er to tit- © 
illate the 
palate 
and start 





the gas- 


tric juices 
flowing that hunger may 
beckon appetite. Try 


this with your husband, 
the office 
with the cares of busi- 
ness 


tresh from 


paramou nt; 


tempt him, you abstract 
him, he talks, he eats and he 
lives to enjoy and not to exist. 
The palate-tempting Soup, 
the kind that makes your 
mouth water, is best made 
with Armour’s Extract -of 
Beef, the best extract of the 


you 





best 


beef. 
Wrinkles ”’ 


help you in many ways, tells 


“Culinary 
sent free will 


how to make rich and 
wholesome gravies, how to 
make the left overs of today 
into dainty bits for tomorrow. 


Buy a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef; it will prove 
its worth, whether for elab- 
orate spreads on special oc- 
casions or for your every-day 
plain and simple family fare. 
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{NOTICE.—Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2. 50 for six months, are plac ed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office 
of Judge Company, in New York, and not through 
any subscription agency. No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communi- 
cations are treated confidentially. A two-cent post- 
age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes 
a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should 
be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, LEs- 


r.1e’s Weexty, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Mining inquiries shculd be addressed to “ Roscoe,”’ 


Editor Mining Department, LesLie’s WEEKLY.| 
DON’T blame President Roosevelt for 
writing a sharp letter to his old col- 

lege mate, Hanks, for the failure of the 
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Conservative Banking 
By Mail 


It’s sate 





ne pragmant for yon co Gapeek mosey 
) this strong savings b <, wherever y« ive. 
We allow 4 per cent, imterest, and can mret 


the requirements of the most exacting depositors. 


oa 
The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


82,500,000 .00 €2,500,000.00 


68600 depositors. 








For Investors 


We are now offering, subject to prior sale, on 
an unusually attractive basis, $500,000 first 
mortgage 5" gold bonds. ‘he payment 
ot interest for two years trom January 1st, 
s guaranteed by cash deposit of $100 
i. Write us for full particulars 


1907, n 


each $1, 


Swartwout & Appenzellar 
BANKERS 
44 Pine St., New York. 


100 bond 


Tel. 5670 John. 








| will pay your Fare 
to California 


If you find that we misrepresent a single 
thing about any farm you buy of 


$1 OWN Siac $1 Der M0. 


us. 


balance 


Proven farm lands near San It i 
irrigation needed, -plenty of rain 
fall, splendid climate, will raise any 
fruit, berry, vegetable or grain. Splen- 
did market for products, good location 
for poultry farms. Schools, post-office, 
sawmill, and store on the lands. Plenty 
of work if desired at good wages the 
year round. 


no 


Low Prices, Easy Terms 








E. D. BAKER, Kohli Bidg., San Francisco 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 














N A NUTSHELL 


Five minutes spent in reading a small booklet, 

“In A Nutshell,” will give you more and better 

information on mining investments than you ever 

dreamed of. If followed, you will have no bad 
mining investments—success and profits will be your 
ties Maitep Free On Reovest. 


WHEELER @ CO., Publishers 
Dept. 64, 32 Broadway, New York 


Six Months Free 


The Investment Herald 





Leading Mining, Financial and Investment magazine 
containing up-to-date information on mining, ol and 
other money-making industries. 

It gives latest news from the Great Nevada Camps. 
It describes the principal companies 
dividend-paying stocks. 

It also describes a wonderfully successful system 
whereby heavy speculative profits may be quickly and 
easily made on absolutely safe investments. 

It will also secure for inquirers tree, independent, un- 
biased, reliable reports on all companies. 

If you have made or contemplate making any invest- 
ments of any kind, write for it at once without fail. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
80 Wall St., New York. 


WORTH READING 


A mining paper that gives you information. 

A mining paper that prevents bad investments. 

A mining paper that os ee investments. 

A wpe fm ned giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free. 


and the best 


Dept. 3. 








American Securities, 
32 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mail American Securities six months free to 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


latter to make good his accusations re- 
garding the work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Hanks has been 
talking in public about his ability to show 
that the freight and passenger rates of 
the railroads in the United States could 
be reduced ten per cent. without affect- 
ing dividends or wages. This gentleman 
made such grave charges regarding the 
management of the railroads, that when 
he offered to revolutionize the work of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
show how it could be revolutionized, the 
President told him to go to work and do 
it. Heand his associate, Mr. Harriman, 
after nosing around without limitations 
in the Interstate Commerce Bureau, and 
after reporting that grave errors and 
shortcomings existed in the work, were 
told to stand aside by the P. esident, as 
no bases for the charges were found. 

Is it a wonder that distrust in govern- 
mental investigations and in the purposes 
of the administration is spreading in 
view of the Hanks fiasco? I have 
already alluded to the enormous damage 
done to the packing-house industry by 
the unnecessary publicity given to sensa- 
tional stories, most of which were dis- 
proved. Only the other day, the news- 
papers reported that Dr. Wiley, chief 
chemist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, warned the public 
against the danger of eating ice-cream 
and products made from gelatine. He 
found germs in ice-cream and said gela- 
tine was made out of scraps of hides 
| from tanners’ vats—hides that smelled 
‘to heaven. When we bear in mind that 
gelatine could not possibly be manufac- 
tured out of such refuse and find a sale 
in the public markets, and that the prod- 
uct from leather refuse is glue, not 
gelatine ; and when we realize that phy- 
sicians recommend the use of gelatine 
preparations by invalids, and administer 
medicine in gelatine capsules, we can ap- 
preciate the infinite and unnecessary harm 
naturally growing out of such whole- 
sale attacks on an important industry. 
I am told that Dr. Wiley was advised by 
competent parties of the danger of 
making such extraordinary statements 
to the public, but this is the muck-rakers’ 
era, and the order, nowadays, seems to be 
to kill, and not to protect, American in- 
dustries. I might possibly be permitted 
to call Dr. Wiley’s attention to the fact 
that “‘The Manual for Army Cooks,’ 


| prepared under the supervision of the 


Commissary-General of Subsistence and 


| published by the War Department, gives 


a recipe for making wine jelly, the prin- 
cipal constituent of which is gelatine. 

I have always said that the corpora- 
tions were not without fault. The life- 
insurance investigation in New York 
showed that serious evils needed correc- 
tion. They have been corrected, and the 
insurance companies are in better condi- 


, tion to-day than they have ever been be- 


fore. Nevertheless, their business has 
suffered andwill suffer for years to 
come, and these companies constitute an 
important element in our country’s pros- 
perity. I wish them good rather than | 
evil. Recent revelations regarding the 
inside workings of some of our great 
railroads and the despotic powers be- 
stowed upon one or two men whose sud- 
den acquirement of enormous wealth laid 
them under suspicion, show that there 
was justification for the demand for the 
better regulation and control of railways. 

But it has been clearly shown that 
these evils would not have occurred if 
existing statutes had been carefully en- 
forced. The blame has rested, there- 
fore, not on the railroads and other cor- 
porations, but on public officials who 
have not faithfully performed their du- 
ties. Now that these duties are be- 
ing performed more faithfully under 
the inspiration of a President who, we 
‘must all admit, has a great capacity 
for doing things, conditions have been 
| changed, and there is, therefore, no occa- 





sion to continue the warfare so vindic- | 


tively, for the battle has been won. The 
Standard Oil is obeying the law. Other 
great corporations, including the rail- 
ways, are following the letter of the law; 
therefore let us have peace. The recent 
report against the Standard Oil and re- 
cent utterances of influential public offi- 
cials regarding railroad and other corpo- 
rations, and demands in many States and 
by Congress for still more drastic legis- 
lation against vested interests. have cre- 
jated suspicion at home and such wide- 


| spread disgust abroad that it is almost | 


impossible to find a market abroad for 
even gilt-edged American securities. 

And this leads to still one other reflec 
tion, and that is that, in all the charges 
made against the Standard Oil Company, 
none has come from the shareholders, 
while those made against Mr. Harriman 
affect the shareholders’ interests materi- 
ally and directly. The Standard Oil has 
been accused of competing for profits in 
every possible way, and taking advantage 
of every opportunity to increase its earn- 
ing power at home and abroad. But no 
official, high or low, in that corporation 
has ever been accused of grafting. 
Every dollar earned has gone into the 
treasury for the benefit of all the share- 
holders. In no other corporation of 
equal magnitude in this country are 
more moderate salaries paid than in the 
Standard Oil, and in none are the ex- 
penditures of the officials and employés, 
chargeable to the company’s account, 
audited with greater care or stricter 
economy. Ido not mean that a niggard- 
ly policy is pursued. 

The late Daniel O’Day, one of the 
most powerful men in the Standard Oil 
organization and a man of conceded rec- 
titude, in telling me of his early experi- 
ences with Mr. John D. Rockefeller, said 
that the latter had said to him, when Mr. 
O’Day was traveling on business for the 
company, “‘ You are a valuable man for 
this company, and I want you to stop at 
the best hotels, and whenever you travel 
by rail I want you to take a whole sec- 
tion in the Pullman, so that you can get 
a good night’s rest and be prepared for 
your day’s work. Don’t stint yourself 
on the things that are conducive to your 
health.’’ This has been the Standard 
Oil idea; and yet Mr. O’Day’s expense 
account, like that of Mr. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Rogers, Mr. Archbold, and Mr. Bed- 
ford, was audited with as much care as 
that of any traveling man connected with 
the smallest corporation. Another erro 
neous impression regarding the Standard 
Oil Company is that it is owned by Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Rogers, and three or 
four associates. In truth, it has over 
6,000 shareholders, and any one can buy 
the stock, the same as he can buy the 
shares of companies offered at public 
sale on the exchanges or the curb. Mr. 
Rockefeller has just stated publicly that 
he owns not over twenty per cent. of the 
| Standard Oil Company’s stock. 
| Believing as I do in fair play for ever 
one, and having little patience with the 





these 
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undigested, indiscreet, and untruthful 
statements of the muck-rakers, I have 


taken pains to say these things because 
they are true, and have a right to be 
printed. If the truth were told more 
freely in regard to the corporations, we 
would find that they have much good in 
their make-up, and that, where abuses 
have crept in, they have arisen from con- 
ditions gradually developed through the 
establishment of bad precedents. When 
these are broken up the shareholders 
will come into their rights, and no time 
should be lost in breaking them up as 
rapidly as possible. 

“H. W. Y.,’" Idaho: Your money would be much 
safer if it were in a local savings ban 

D.,”"’ Stillwater, Minn.: The Alaska Central is 
completing a railroad from Seward to the Tanana 
River in Alaska through a rich timber and mineral 
district. It is bonded up to $35,000 per mile, and has 
a heavy issue of common stock. It looks over-capi- 
t liz red. 

“Edward,”’ Mass.: The decline in Chic. Gt. West- 
ern common is consistent with the decline in all 
other speculative and investment stocks, which has 
been going on during the recent process of liquida- 
tion. It sold last year as low as 16, and this year as 
low as 15 3-8. I would not sell it at a sacrifice, though 
I be ‘lieve the liquidation is not entirely over. 

H. P.,”’ Ashland, Penn.: 1. I have frequently 
advised against the purchase of shares in the Chi- 
cago, New York Electric Air Line Co. The cost of 
such a line for its terminals alone would be far 
greater than one can estimate. Let some one else 
put his money in these newfangled notions, which 
are little better than experiments. 2. I do not ad- 
vise the purchase of the cement stoc k. 

N.,’’ Savanna: Ido not advise the purchase 
of the Tacoma Gas Light Co.’s 5 per cents. Public 
utility bonds and stocks are not in as high favor as 
they were before the movement in favor of public 
ownership attained such headway. I would rather 
have the short-time railroad and industrial notes 
offered on the market and yielding from 5 to 6 pe 
cent. These are more marketable and quite as re- 
liz able as any local gas.bond. 

“Veritas”: 1. Rock Island preferred has passed 
its dividend. 2. St. Paulcommon., Pullman, Standard 
Oil, and Manhattan, at the prices you name, look 
attractive, but current liquidation may carry them 
somewhat lower. Unless the money-market strin- 
gency is relieved, prices this year may reach the 
low level of 1901, though that seems hardly possible 
considering the prosperous condition of things gen- 
erally. 3. It is a good time to have cash on hand 


for bargains 
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nusually 
of the 1906 model on hand, 
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If you are quick about it you may get one 
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Unusual opportunity for men 


Write today. Address nearest office. 


R. MARDEN, 
President 





I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me today. 
No matter where you live or what your occupation, 
I will teach you the Real Estate business by mail; 
appoint you Special R: presentative of my Com; any 
start you in a profitable business of 
u make big money at once 
without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulars free. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
959 Maryland Building, Washington, D. C. 
959 Athenaeum Building, Chieago, IMinois 




















Leslie’s Weckly’s Classified Service 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK—1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 
































MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS 
LADIES.— We have many agents making $8 per A — — Sy nee he every = wo- 
weel doing piece-work Material all cut ready to sew oe >, gir ne ! y yy expert stenogra- 
Stamped envelope for particulars. Dept. W. L., Sani | evade aragon Shorthand ; mastered ina week. $5,000 
tacy'Co.. Chinen . omy leposited with Central Trust as guarantee. Writers 
) , go. employed byflargest corporations and by United States 
| | Government. Address Paragon Shorthand Institute, 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 436 Camp, New Orleans, La. 
made for floors and interior woodwork Not brittle — -s = 
will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Sen BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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LEARN PL U MB ING. Many of our students } ave girard Mushroom Cellars, Pox Y 7, Ramsey, N. J. 
graduated in four months and are earnivg regular , (Vite 
plumber’s wages. Illustrated catalogue FREE. St PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
Louis Trade School, 3991 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. PATENTS ; DESIGN PATENTS ; Trade-marks and 
. ‘ . Copyrights. Send for my free book ‘‘How To Get 
NIAGARA FALLS SOUVENIR POSTALS. Set | Them.” High-class service, Fees moderate. Joshua 
of six, beautifully colored, cents. Should be inevery | R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 80 Dearborn St., Chicago; 306 
— Whitcomb, 344 West Ave, Buffalo, N.Y. | Ninth St., Washington, D.C. : 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 24 
“Anxious ’”’: Nothing i ne te about it in Wall 
street. No doubt a commercial : ney could give 
you a report. 
F Dedham, Mass The capital of the com 
pany is not large, nor has it a heavy bonded debt 


The par value 
pec ulation 
D.,.’’ Helena, Montana: I see nothing about the 
Ame srican Telegraphone stock that justifies the 
price at which it is selling or the high capitz alia 
on of the concern. If all that is claimed for it 
could be believed it would not need to is glowing 
prospectuses 

“H.,” Birdsboro, Penn.: 1. I do not advise the 
purchase of American Telegraphone The capital 
looks excessive for a business that has still to be 
thoroughly developed. 2. I would not purchase it 
it present. 3. There are evidences of a®halt, and 
possibly of a reverse in the steel market I would 
not be in a hurry, therefore, to buy the Steel shares 
at this time. 

*A..”’ Charlestown, Mass.: I would not sell my 
Erie common ata loss. While the market at pre 
ent is undergoing liquidation and cannot expect to 
have a substantial rise as long as monetary condi- 
tions are so unfavorable, yet there is a general be- 
lief that the leaders in Wall Street will endeavor to 
ecure higher prices, in spring or early summer, if 
the crop outlook is good. On such arise you might 
sell without a loss, and possibly ata profit. 

** Rock Island,’’ Ohio: Rock Island preferred, en 
joying the voting power of the company, is a fair 
speculation, for it is generally anticipated that divi- 
dends will be resumed unless the hostile tendencies 
of the times should continue to depress all railway 
properties. That is one of the acute dangers of the 
present situation, and, for that reason, Erie lst pre- 
ferred, or some of the other low-priced dividend- 
paying railway shares,are given the preference over 
Rock Island, because the dividends will pay the in- 
terest on the investment. 

’ New York: The recent report, at the an- 
me mee ting of the American Can Company, was 
regarded as favorable. For over a year an advance 
in the preferred has been anticipated, and yet it has 

hown constantly increasing weaknes I am told 
that this was due to the liquidation of heavy hold- 


is only $10, and the stock is a fair 
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LIQUEUR 


eres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarra- 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) 
at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the putting 
up of the article since the Monks’ expul- 
sion from France, and it is now known as 
Liqueur Peres Chartreux (the Monks, 
however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottle and label as well), distilled by 
the same order of Monks, who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years, and who alone possess a 
knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Sole Agents for United States 
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GREIDER’ s FIN E “CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all abont pure-bred poultry and de- 

scribes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 beau- 
tiful natural color plates. G ves reason- 
able prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. "This valuable 
book only 10 cts. BK. H. GRELWWER, KHEEMS, PA, 
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EUXS 
Original 
Lonaon 


TOUT 


Puts new life into the con- 
valescent. Creates a healthy 
appetite and good red blood. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y, 





















and Liquor Habit cured in 16 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Frost e3 Dc SAACTHOMDSON FYEWATER 








| were at their lowest prices. 
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ings by an insider who has been disposing of many 
of his interests because of his desire to retire from 
active busines If this should prove to be the case 
the stock will naturally rise if relieved from the 
burden of extensive liquidation The fact that it is 
o be listed on the Stock Exchange indicates that it 
may be more active. 

xX Pawtucket, R. 1: 1. One 


of the cheapest of 
the low-priced industrials 


looks like American Malt 

preferred, but the management seems to be in no 
— to pay the long-promised dividends, or to tell 
the shareholders why they are not paid Corn 
Products preferred is earning more than its 7 per 
cent. dividends, and, on a7 per cent. basis, ought to 
be worth par or better. 3. Ont. and Western, pay- 
ing 2 per cent., is selling about on the basis of other 
stocks of its character. It ought to sell higher with 
a revivi il of interest in the market, but no one knows 
how lor 1g that may be in coming. 

D.,’’ Buffalo, N.Y.: 1. While Chesapeake and Ojo 
is earning much more than the present rate of divi- 
dends, and while it sold last year as hizh as 65, specu 
lators hesitate to buy it because of the impression 
that, in the present condition of the money market 
and considering the needs of all railways for addi- 
tional funds, it would be most unwise to increase 
dividends on C. and O. at present It is not a good 
time to sacrifice either your C. and O. or B. and O, 
but I had rather be out of the market than init to 
any gre at extent at this time. Tex. and Pac. and 
Amz alg amate don re ry tions are both #ttrac tive. 

’ Zanesville, 1. If the 5 per cent. divi- 
pw. so on Mo. P. were eR BA it would not drag in 
the market as it has so persistently of late. South- 
ern Pac. common, on the basis of earnings, looks 
more attractive. 2. O. and W., according to its re- 
ports, is earning more than the dividend of 2 per 
cent., which it is paying annually. The Hartford 
and New Haven bought control of O. and W. on the 
basis of nearly $50 a share, and issued 4 per cent. 
bonds to pay forthem. Hence, it is the impression 
that, in order to meet the interest on these bonds, at 
least 2 per cent. will be paid on the stock. Erie 
common sells not much lower than O. and W. , and 
has no immediate prospects of dividends. 

*R.,” Ilion, N. ¥.: 1. No; exe epting that the re- 
cent reports of local traction earnings have been 
unsatisfactory. If a legislative investigation were 
ordered, unsavory revelations might be anticipated, 
and capital is disinclined to go into corporations 
that are under suspicion. I had rather have the 
Toledo St. Louis and Western 43 than the Imperial 
Japanese Once. There are those who fear that the 
people of Japan may some day become resentful 
toward holde srs of its war loan, and ask for a scaling 
down of the debt. The financial situation in Japan 
is by no means reassuring, and murmurings of pop- 
ular discontent against the government are becom- 
ing more frequent. 2. American Ice Securities 6s 
are really in the nature of a preferred stock issue, 
and as there are but $3,000,000 of them, they do not 
look dear around 838. 

“ Alder,’’ Ohio: The strength of Amalgamated 
Copper has been noticeable throughout the recent 
period of liquidation. When the stock sold much 
under par, those who were largely connected with | 
it and familiar with the workings of the company, 
told me that the dividends would be increased and 
that the stock was a purchase. I gave my readers 
the benefit of this information. Many believe that | 
we have witnessed the high-tide of our prosperity, 
and that the demand for iron, steel, copper, lumber, 
and labor will showa declining tendency this year, 
and a still greater tendency to decline next year, in 
view of the excitement and uncertainty of a presi- 
dential campaign. I have no doubt that Amalga- 
mated is earning enormous profits, and that inside 
interests are hoping to see it sell considerably higher, | 
but the condition of the money market and the out- 
look generally are not such as to make Wall Street 
attractive, even at current low prices. 

NEw YorkK, February 28th, 1907. 

. . 
Making Money in Mining. 
HE BEST proof of my statement, often 
repeated, that the public buys min- 
ing stocks as a gamble rather than a 
speculation, is found in the rise in Trin- 
ity, based on nothing but the ‘‘come- 
on’’ advertisements of Mr. Lawson. 
‘ Manipulation, no doubt, had considerable | 
to do with the sharp and sudden advance 
in Trinity on the Boston exchange, and | 
Lawson is a past-master in that art. 
But he must also have taken in the con- | 
fiding public to an unusual degree. His 
chief inducement to those who did not 
know him and his ways was the boast that 
he had advised the purchase of Butte, Tri- | 
Mountain, and Copper Range when they 
were near the zero mark, while after- 
ward they all ascended to par. It made 
no difference that Lawson really never 
| had given such advice while these stocks 
It made no 
difference that he had earnestly advised 
every one to get out of Amalgamated 
Continued on page 236. 


The Difference. 


New Yorker—‘‘It takes a little mint 
to run New York.”’ 

Kentuckian—"“* It takes a gréat deal to 
run Kentucky.’’ 


Mothers w ill find Mrs. wi inslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25¢. : a bottle. 


JASPER. 


True. 
ANY one with half an eye can see why 
love is blind. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES tor CHILDREN 


| are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE ¢ OMFITS. 25c. a box. 


Grateful Length. 

“ How is the new choir ?”’ 
** Well, if you must know, I was sorry 
when the minister stopped preaching.’’ 





THE superiority ot the Sohmer Pianos is recognized 
and acknowledged by the highest musical authorities, 
and the demand for them is steadily increasing in all | 
parts of the country | 


**Dese and Dem Da.” 


Darkey (in bakery, pointing in show 
case)—**‘ Gimme five cents worth of dese, | 


| five cents worth of dem da, and five cents 


worth of dem over da. 
ja nickel to pay for them. 


And lays down 


Only One “* BROMO QUININE” 
That is LAXATIVE BROMO Quinine. Similarly 
named remedies sometimes deceive. ‘The first and 
— Cold Tablet is a WHITE PACKAGE with | 
black and red lettering, and bears the signature o 


E, W. GROVE. asc. 
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is the hardest, most dur able and lustrous finish made. Embraces 
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can be used for refinishing 
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of JAP- A-LAC, 
You can do your 
or “ al you may have, 


Try JAP-/ 
All Sizes, from 15ec. to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER 
WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LA( 
so long as they can substitute something 
else on which THEY MAKE MORE 
PROFIT. If your dealer offers you a 

He will get JAP- 


substitute, decline it. 
for you if you insist on it. 


A-LA( 


If building, write for our Complete Finishing 
Specifications, They will he mailed free. Our 
Architectural Green Label Varnishes are of the 
highest quality. 


your entire home looking like new | 

vt costs but a trifle 

»wn refinishing of scratched and scuffed furniture, 
just as well as an expert. 

A-LAC to-day on some old piece of furniture, 


If your dealer does not kecp JAP- 
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For sale by Paint, Nardware and Drug Dealers. 
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advertised article, 
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assume that vou are not capable ot 


spending | your own money? 


Show 
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fusing any substitute. 
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pay him a larger profit, otherwise 
he would give you w hat you ask 
for, without question. 
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large quantities, 
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enabled 


and furnish the public with high- 
grade goods at the price of inferior 
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Racycle Reasoning 


‘THE Peer of all Bicycles. One turn of the 
pedal takes you 21 feet—5 feet further 

than any ordinary Bicycle. 

increased pedal power in the 


QC¥°_XCCE 


lies in its perfectly balanced crank hanger. Runs 
easier, with less strain on the chain and with less 
effort than any Other Bicycle. A check for $50 or 
a Racycle is YOURS if you 
can disprove the figures in 
the pamphlet, **The Three 
Reasons,” which show 
» that there is 27.9% LESS 
. pressure on Racycle bear- 
ngs than On any ordi- 
nary Bicycle. 
wi send 
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Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Making Money in Mining. 

Continued from page 235 
quickly because of a coming break, when 
it sold at less than 80, though it promptly 
advanced to par. I warned my readers 
against following Lawson’s tip on Trin- 
ity, and those who kept out of it may 
consider themselves fortunate in view of 
its remarkable ups and downs, and the 
general distrust now felt toward it and 
Lawson’s campaign to boom it. 

I am not surprised, however, at the 
sky-rockets in Trinity. I have seen 
many worse tricks played on the public 
every day. Most wonderful and extrava- 
gant announcements of newly-organized 
mining companies, and offers of fabu- 
lously rich shares at ridiculously low fig- 
ures, are to be found in almost any lead- 
ing daily newspaper. If any one will 
take the trouble to run these advertisers 
down, he will speedily discover that they 
have no commercial rating, no standing 
in the financial or mining world, and that 
they are out to get the people’s money 
in the easiest and quickest way. And 
they do get it in great solid hunks, be- 
yond question, for some of them have 


|sprung from poverty into wealth almost 


inaday. If I can induce my readers to 
put their mining investments in shares 
of companies which are in the hands of 
reputable men, with good records, and 
which have been favorably reported upon 
by mining engineers of standing, I feel 
that I will have performed a great 
service. 


“C.,” Milwaukee : 
not answered. ’ 

“P..” Jersey City: Both of the mining proposi- 
tions are not much more than prospects from all 
that Ican learn. Little is known about them on the 
exchanges. 

*B.,”” Warrensburg, Ill.: I do not advise the pur- 
chase of the Hull shares. It is very easy to offer 
guarantees, but it is not always so easy to keep 
them. I believe you can do much better. 

“ X.,” Pawtucket, R. I.: I understand that Colonel 
Farish has been delegated to locate a site for a 
smelter, and that arrangements are being made for 
him to visit the property. 

“S.7T..” Dover, N. H.: I would not sell my Char- 
ter-Raton stock. The company reports that the 
prospect of dividend payments, commencing this 
year, is good. The enterprise seems to be in good 
hands. 

“Enquirer,”’ Topeka: H. Parish-Watson, a New 
York merchant, is president of the Charter-Raton 
Mining and Tunnel Company, whose properties are 
at Empire, Col. The properties are well spoken of 
by those who have recently examined them. — 

“Z.,”” New York: The San Toy has a capital of 
$2,500,000 and five groups of claims in Mexico. It is 
said to be a silver, rather than a copper, property, 
and seems to be over-capitalized. It does not look 
as attractive as Victoria Chief. 

““C.,”” New York: The prospectus indicates that 


the value of the property has still to be disclosed. | 


Anonymous communications | 





The money received from the sale of stock, it is evi- | 


dent, is to be used to install the machinery and prose- 
cute work on the claims. If this is the case, the 
price of the stock is too high. L 

“P.,”’ Davenport, Ia.: Asa rule, mining proposi- 
tions that take the name of some successful com- 
pany, and claim to be extensions thereof, are under 
suspicion, for every tub should be able to stand on 
its own bottom. I see nothing attractive in the 
stock at the price mentioned. 

“ K.,”” New York: Gold Hill looks like the best on 
your list, though Nevada Smelting and Mining 
makes an excellent report. The fact that very suc- 
cessful men are connected with the former, and 
| seem to hold it strongly in hand, gives it speculative 


| value, though there is evidence of some manipula- 


, tion on the curb. 


“Son,” Malone, N. Y.: The Bell Helen of Wonder 
properties are said to be covered with a network 
of strong gold ledges outcropping in a most pro- 
nounced manner. The surface values are reported 
to run intolarge figures. Ex-United States Senator 
Warner Miller, of New York, is president of this 


“J. A..”” Northampton, Maass.: The Michigan- 
Colorado has a capital of $500,000, par value $25. It 
took over the properties of the Colorado Springs 
Copper Company and the Blue Mountain Company, 

| and has done considerable development work on its 
fourteen claims covering 280 acres. Iam unable to 
get a report and no quotations are available. 
| “ F..” Pike, N. Y.: The property is obviously very 
| much over-capitalized. Its own statement shows 
| that to be the case. I certainly would not advise 
you to put any more in the enterprise until it makes 
abetter showing. It hasa good location, and hasdone 
considerable work, but must do much more before it 


OUSANDS have discarded the idea of | will reach thedividend stage. 
ef MH 2 


making their own cocktails —all will | 


after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a fair 
trial. Scientifically blended from the choicest 
old liquors and mellowed with age make ‘them 
the perfect cocktails that they are. 
Seven kinds, most popular of which are Mar- 
tini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whiskey base). 
The following label appears on every bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, Spaceves June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 
G, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


Hartford New York London 
























STEEL FISHING RODS 


ean always be relied upon. The 
* Bristol,”” the original steel rod, is 
of finest metal, and perfect in manu 
factnre and finish. Guaranteed against 
breakage, from defective material or 
workmanship, for three years. 

No angler has known the full 
joy of the sport until he has used 

the * Bristol.” 

Handsome catalogne sent free 
on request. For ten cents, in 
silver, we will mail beantiful 
1907 calendar. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
26 Horton St., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A 
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W..,.”” Chicago: I agree with you in your 
conclusion regarding the very risky nature of the 
transaction. It is sufficient for me to say that 
brokers of the highest standing do not engage in 
this sort of business. Let your friend get a mer- 
cantile agency report on the parties and draw his 
own conclusion and, perhaps, save some of his 
money. 
| “*M.,’*Somerville, N. J.: 1. I only know that the 
firm seems to have a very large number of clients, 


and I have had no complaint regarding its properties. | 


| Those who have visited some of them have spoken 


| ~<a 


CANCER AND TUMOR CURED 


With a Combination of Oils. Write to the Originator 
for his free books. Beware of imitators. Address Dr. 
D. M. Bye, 316 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Extenuating. 


Nippan—‘‘He married a_ divorced 
woman, didn’t he ?’’ 
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highly regarding their prospects. 2. You will have 
to make your own choice. 3. I had hoped to have your 
engineer’s report regarding the proposition to which 
you referred in your previous letter. 

“O.,”" Baltimore: Colonel Greene’s friends are 
very bullish on his Gold-Silver. It is the impression 
that he will endeavor to make it a great property 
now that he has been relieved from the burden of 
his Greene Copper. But Colonel Greene is an un- | 
known quantity, and his action in abandoning 
Greene Copper to the control of a weaker corpora- 
tion has caused much criticism. 

“ H. L.,” Buffalo: Manhattan Union Jack Min- 
ing Company was incorporated under the laws of 
South Dakota and is capitalized with one million 
shares, par value $1 each. It has 300,000 shares in 
the treasury. George K. Ford, of San Francisco, is 
president and heads a merger of Manhattan proper- 
ties. The control of this company lies with New 
York capitalists, the fiscal agents being the Cox 
Investment Co., 50 Broadway, New York City. 

“T.,” Kittery, Me.: 1. The Oriental has opened 
up profitable properties in Maricopa County, Ariz. 
It has eleven claims and a mill-site, and, with vig- 
orous management, ought to do well. 2. Greene 
Gold-Silver pays dividends on its preferred, and is 
developing what appears to be good properties 
Many who bought the stock at higher prices have | 
been averaging up on the recent decline by advice 
of insiders. 3. The other mining propositions to | 
which you refer appear to be in good hands, and 
the latest reports from them are favorable. 

“o’c.,” St. Louis: 1. No report is available. 2. 
By no means the best. 3. I do not advise invest- 
ment in the lead and zinc mines to which you refer. 
If you believe all that you read and all that is told 
you, you will find many opportunities to waste your 
money. I would engage in no enterprise regarding 
which I did not have satisfactory information, either 
personally or through reliable sources. 4. Preferred 
subscribers are those who pay for LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
at ‘full rates at the home office, namely, $1.25 for 
three months, $2.50 for six months, and $5 for one 
year. 

“ F.,”” Dedham, Mass.: 1. Utah Apex has a large 
number of claims in an excellent territory in Utah, | 
adjoining the Utah Consolidated property. A good | 
deal of work has been done on the mine, and, with 
the completion of the railroad to bring it nearer toa 
market, it will do better, 2. The Helvetia has a 
capital of $5,000,000. with extensive holdings in 
Arizona, a smelter, and an enterprising manage- 
ment. With the present price of copper, it ought 
to make considerable money. 3. The cheapest spec- 
ulation on your list, however, is probably Greene 
Gold-Silver, as matters now stand. 

““R..”’ Logansport, Ind.: The Clear Creek and 
Gilpin M., D. and T. T. Co., of Dumont, Col., is 
selling none of its stock. The entire issue was 
underwritten about six months ago by A. R. Specht 
& Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York, members 





N. Y. Cons. Stock Exchange. The stock is traded 
in on the curb and is quoted daily by the news- | 
papers. Its common stock fluctuates between $7 | 
and $8, but when some of the great veins are cut | 
by the tunnel, the stock will probably sell much 
higher. The property is large and in wide-awake 
hands. I would certainly prefer this to the Mon- 
tana property you mention. 

‘L. P.,”’ Albany, N. Y.: Thomas Nevins & Son, 43 ! 
Wall Street, New York City, is wellrated. The firm 
brought out the Cobalt Central stock, said to have 
been very heavily over-subscribed. The Old Hun- 
dred is in a district which has but few failures, 
and every one knows that the gold output from the 
San Juan is what makes Colorado’s annual produc- 
tion stand at the head of the list. The mines of the 
San Juan district have never been exploited in the 
newspapers and are not widely known, but the 
annual production of gold from this region reaches 
high figures. 
midst of prolific producers and should, when devel- 
oped fully, become a dividend-payer. The stock 
sells around @4. 

“ B.,”” Detroit : 1. I am unable to get any facts In 
reference to the copper property to which you re- 
fer, and I judge by its spread-eagle advertising 














The Old Hundred is, I am told, in the | 





that that is all there is to it, beyond mining claims 
it may hold, which is a very different thing from 
having a developed mine. I certainly do not advise 
its purchase. 2. It has been manipulated on the 


| New York curb for an advance, but the mine has 


| 
| 
| 
| 


yet to show its value. It is largely prospective. 3. 
I have no doubt that your mining friend is correct 
in his statement that great mineral richness is to 
be found in Arizona, Mexico, and New Mexico. 
The valuable developments throughout the Caballos 
Mountain district confirm your friend’s assertion. 
““M.,”’ Somerville: 1. Personally, I have no knowl- 


| edge of any of the properties to which you refer. 


The first one you mention is discussed at length in 


| Stevens’s Copper Handbook, which admits that the 





| made by the Victoria Chief to its shareholders ought 


Tuck—** Yes; but she had only been | 
| sale is being rapidly sold at $2.50ashare. The Albu- 


divorced a few days.’’ 
Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup is reliable. Why try a substitute 


when this remedy will cure your cough or cold? 25c. 


Her Possessions. 
““| HAVE two lovely little puppies,”’ 
said Mrs. Tawkley. 
“I have met your husband,’’ replied 
the man. ‘‘ Who is the other one ?”’ 


PILES CURED IN 6 TO 14 DAYS. 


PAZO OINTMENT is guaranteed to cure any case 
of Itching, Blind, Bleeding or Protruding Piles in 6 to 14 


| days or money refunded. soc. 


property is large and has been developed to a con- 
siderable extent. 2. The other and cheaper stocks 
must be regarded as mainly speculative. They 
make no elaborate reports that I can find, and no 
balance sheets are accessible. 3. The reports re- 
ceived from inside parties regarding the Mogollon 
indicate that this property is looking up rapidly. 
It was formerly a generous dividend-payer, and, 
with the present price of copper, it only needs, I am 
teld, sufficient working capital to develop great 
value. For this reason the bonds of the company at | 
par, with a 50 per cent. bonusin stock, look as attract- | 
ive as anything now offered in the mining market. 
Particulars can be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Thomas J. Curran, president Mogollon Mining Co., 
Cooney, N. M. 

“D.,” Boston: 1. The statements regarding 
Nipissing are so conflicting, and official informa- 
tion so difficult to obtain, that one man’s judgment 
on the outside is as good as another’s. One of the 
former officers of the company, a short time ago, 
said that he believed the property had value, but it 
remained to be seen how great that value was. He 
was not advising his friends to buy the stock at the 
prices then prevailing, but believed that it could be 
bought on reactions with safety. The fact that the 
Guggenheims surrendered the property at some ap- 
parent loss, when they had it in their control, has 
led to the general belief that they questioned the 
high value placed upon it. They are not accus- 
tomed to giving up good things. 2. No premium- 
book agent, or other agency, has a right to promise 
to put you on the preferred list. There is but one 
way to get on that list, and that is indicated in the 
head-note of the financial department. Only those 
who subscribe to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, at the home | 
office, at full rates, have a right to go on the pre- | 
ferred list. 

“ Copper,” Newark: The financial statement just | 


to be very satisfactory to the latter. It shows that 
nearly $430,000 has been received from the sale of 
treasury stock, and tells how this has been expend- 
ed—the construction of the road to the mine and 
other expenses, leaving a very generous balance in 
bank. The last party of stockholders which visited 
the mines, including persons from several States, 
has come back more enthusiastic than ever over the 
outlook, and it is not surprising that the latest, and 
perhaps the last, allotment of the stock for public 





querque Journal reports that that city, though it is 
a hundred miles distant from the camp of the Vic- 
toria Chief, is greatly interested in the remarkable | 
development of the new mining region, and ex- 


| pects to profit largely, in a business sense, there- 


from. Colonel Hopper is always glad to give his | 
shareholders the latest information from the mines, 
and this fact has no doubt contributed to the gen- 
eral confidence expressed in him. His offer to take 
back from any subscriber who may be dissatisfied 
with his stock, within six months after its purchase, 
the shares at cost, with interest, has added greatly 


to Colonel Hopper’s prestige for fair dealing. Copies | 
of the latest illustrated booklet, describing the Vic- 
toria Chief, can be obtained by addressing Colonel | 
Robert H. Hopper, president, 100 Broadway, New 
| York. 


Continued on page 237. 
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Mellow 
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Fragrant 


Sold by leading dealers 
every where 


Pony Rigs for 
| Revs and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FA isthe 
best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 312 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 















GET IT FOR 1-4 
THE FACTORY PRICE. 
Our Big FREE Catalog tells how 21,311 
inexperienced people built all kinds of 
boats last year—canoes—sailboats—row- 
boats and launches by the Brooks System 
of exact size patterns and 
illustrated instructions, 
covering every step of 
the work—at a cost 
next to nothing 
Don’t fail to write for 
this interesting catalog. 
Patterns at Greatly Reduced 


Prices, 

ROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. ; 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 
$008 Ship St.. Saginaw, Mich., U.S A. 
Formerly of Kay City, Mich.) 







































Rich, Red, Warm 
Blood — Clear, 
Active Brain — 
Sharp Appetite 
and Good Diges- 
mc mma 

All these can be recovered, if lost, by a 
common sense, simply-scientific course of 
exercise, designed to give the body 

PLENTY OF OXYGEN 

and to stimulate, naturally and gently, the 
digestive organs and intestinal tract. 

Send for the FREE Pleurometer Book. 

The PLEUROMETER is a wonder- 
ful little appliance, which makes lung 
exercise a pleasure ; gives tone to the 
entire system ; makes colds impossible ; 
is unquestionably beneficial in all lung 
troubles. The free book tells—send 
for it Now. 
and the book ‘*Simple Rules for 
Keeping Well,” by mail, postage 
paid, $2.00. Money returned if you 
are disappointed in results after trial. 
C. H. BIRD, 104 Park St., New Haven, Conn. 


Bank and Mercantile References. 


Advertise in 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY 














Price of Pleurometer 
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Try this for 4 Grand 


i. delicious 


“7 


cor kta 4 Dry Gin 


a * 
Grand Marnier 
LIQUEUR 
A specially choice luxury. 
finest of all liqueurs. 
those of 
ination. 







The 


It appeals to 
refined taste and discrim- 





Made in France since 1827 
Sold Everywhere 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


General Agents 











IF YOU WANT S T T AFFY 


IN THE WORLD 





You 
INSIST 


WASHINGTON TAFFY 


FOR SALE AT ALL OUR STORES & FIRST CLASS ORUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 10°" caxes in Tuses. 





If not carried by your dealer send ten cents in stamps or 
money to Huyler’s, 18th St. & Irving Place, New York City 


My treatment 
is the only ab- 
solute cure for 
drug habits, 
and the only 


one containing 





FREE TREATMENT fri icc2 tree untn cured. 


UNT CURED Write for free trial to-day. State 
I kind and quantity of drug used. 
Or. Waterman, 14 Lexington Ave., Suite 38, New York 


Al ise esl e's Weel 








By James Montgomery Fiagg. 





Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. 


RECIPE FOR A WEDDING CAKE 


Such a lot of flavoring, 
Gold, gold, gold, 
Love served as hard sauce, 
Cold, cold, cold. 


Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co. 
32 Union Square, New York. 








RE EYES Ny SMACTHON: SONS FYEWAT tR 


Marnier 


| |many years. 
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Making Money in Mining. 


Continued from page 236 


W.,”” Jersey City : 
chase 

P.,”” Bingham, Mich.: I certainly do not advise 
it, and think you can find much better opportunities. 

A.,”” Medway: I do not recommend either of 
the companies to which you refer. Both are too 
highly capitalized 

Glen V.”": It is perfectly safe for you to leave 
the lead and zinc properties alone The Penn Wy 
oming is the best on your list 

“J. E. W..”’ Chicago: The capital is, as you say 

small, but it represents a considerable amount of 
development work in a territory that has been quite 
. 

( 


I would not advise the pur- 


B.,"" Ohio: I am unable to ascertain the 
enlnaas par value of the stock It appears to be 
one of the smaller companies, concerning which 
little is knc »wn in mining circles 

*M.,” Somerville, N. J.: 1. The party to whom 
you re fe +r is doing what many others of his c las sare 
trying to do, namely, get the public’s money I 
would be glad to have the result of your inve stiga 
tion. 

G.,”” Rockford, Me.: The company has been 
making excellent reports of late, but there ha 
been criticism because of its action regarding divi- 
dends. Without a personal knowledge of its work- 
ings, I could not answer your question satisfacto- 
rily 


“H.,”” New Bedford, Mass.: The capital is very 
large and the work done on the property is largely 
prospective. It is, therefore, speculative, with 


possibilities of future value as the developments 


progress. I do not recommend the other two prop- 
| erties to which your letter refers. 
New YORK, February 28th, 1907 ROSCOE 
| . | 
Life-insurance Suggestions. 


([NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LesLig’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”” Lestim’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

HE magnitude of the business done 
by the great life-insurance compa- 
nies can hardly be appreciated. If any 
fear existed that the life-insurance busi- 
ness would be destroyed or seriously 
damaged by onslaughts made upon it in 
many of the States within the past year 
or two, that fear was unfounded 


The | 


and communications are | 


companies have come out of the fire the | 
stronger for the test, cruel and severe| 


as it was. The figures presented in the 
annual reports of our greatest and 
strongest companies are 





WEEKLY 


mortgages are first liens based on the 
company’s own appraisal. How thor- 
oughly the work of economizing has been 
done is shown by the ratio of expenses to 
premium income being five per cent. less 
than during the preceding year. 

This is one of the best statements 
ever presented by any company of its 
character, and reflects great credit on 
the president, Mr. Alexander E. Orr, the 
vice-president, Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, 
and all the other officers. I have often 
said to my readers that the condition of 
the great New York companies was bet- 
ter to-day than ever before, and the 
facts I have given from the official state- 
ment justify that conclusion, as far as 
this great organization is concerned. 

“C. R.,”” Elmira: The decision in the case of the 
Banker’s Life held that the company could not re 
cover dividends paid from its surplus to make a 
better showing. Iam not surprised that, in making 
its decision, the court comments severely on some 
of the incidents which occurred in connection with 
the history of the company. 

*“Gorge,”” Annapolis, Md.: 1. An annuity will 
give you an income as long as you live, but nothing 
is left for your relatives at death. If you desire 
simply to provide for yourself, this is an excellent 
method of doing so: Annuities are much more com- 
mon abroad than they are in this country. 2. The 
policy would be made payable to any one, oe a 


relative or not, / , 





SPENCERIAN 





There's a Spencerian Pen made for you. 
Spencerian Pens are famous for their 
durability, evenness of — workman- 
ship and quality of meta 

Every tp encerian Pen 
seconds. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, sent to any address for 6 cents in 
postage. Address 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
= 349 Broadway, New York. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
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vast proportions. Tak- 
ing the sixty-second an-| }& 





nual report of the New 
York Life, for instance, 
for the calendar year 
just ended, I find that it 
has had policies in force, 3 
at the close of 1906, 
which insured more than . 
$2,000,000, 000. These 
policies numbered not 
quite 1,000,000. The 
rapid growth of the com- 
pany’s business, even 
during a year of hard- 
ship such as that which 
has just passed, is re- 
vealed by the fact that 
nearly 84,000 new poli- 
| cies were issued during 
| 1906, covering an insur- 
| ance of $168,000, 000. 
These figures are sim- 
ply staggering in their 
enormous aggregate, and 
they show on what a 
splendid and substantial 
foundation the great in- 
surance companies have 
built their superstruc- 
tures. The income of 
the New York Life last 
year was over $100, 000,- 
000, and its  disburse- 
ments included nearly 
$22,000,000 for death 























claims, $12,000,000 for 
surrendered policies, 
$7,000,000 for endow- 
ments, annuities, and 
|trust funds, and other 
items each mounting up 
|to the millions. Its as- 
|sets, largely made up| 
of gilt-edged bonds, 
aggregated nearly $475, - 

| 000,000, including about 
| $10, 000,000 in cash. Of 
‘this, $404,000,000  rep- 
| resents the policy re- 
|serve, $34,000,000 the 
|reserve for deferred 
dividends, and $15,000,- 
000 reserve for other 
purposes. The com- 
pany’s_ investments 
during the year were 
principally in bonds, 
real-estate mortgages, 
| and policy loans, and its 
investment in real- 
~~ jestate mortgages 
was the largest in 
All these | 













It embodies, more 


Coupes, Physicians’ 
Wagons. 


The Stanhope, among Electric vehicles, is the acme of good form. 
‘ any type, not only style and. safety, but the 


ble virtues of ease and convenience as well. 


‘you realize that it is virtually immune from disabling accidents 
always ready,” clean, noiseless and perfectly simple in contro! 
The stately, stylish Stanhope, shown above, $1, 500. es 


We make Runabouts, Open and Closed Chelseas, 
Road, Station and Delivery 
Trucks to specifications. 





THE CHARLES SCHWEINLER PRESS, NEW YORK. 






















































CROESUS AND BEAU BRUMMEL 


were they alive to-day would own and drive Brasier cars—Croesus because he used his great wealt! 
ely—purchasing ily ¢t se things w id repeatedly proven themselves the BES] as the 
Brasier as done Beau Brummell because he iglit vy the ighest type of everything—that per 


m of construction and finish whi it wort ‘ ntle 


The Brasier has TWICE consecutively won the French Elimination Trials for the 
Gordon Bennett Cup, defeating ALL the best cars of France. The Brasier has 
TWICE consecutively won the Gordon Bennett Cup Race, defeating all the best car: 
of the WORLD. 


The Brasier, the world’s greatest car, used by R alty abroad and y our America apta 
I t Brasier may be purchased to-day at a price as low as 
mn cars. 


ju evaliers of Society he 1907 
that asked for really good America 





$4500 NOW BUYS A 20-H. P. BRASIER 
a LIMOUSINE OR LANDAULET 








. 
\ 
> 
t cay re. Samanthy thet | | , i wasa oon pa ver on th 
eae Beat ll] y them ; ! it up whe they git away from )R years the French makers have been HOLDING up their prices while the American aker 
: : were, steadily BUILDING up THEIR prices. Now since the American cars have reached a 
a permanent selling price and their construction as become standardized, we find an established 


solid toundation for a competing offer 


UT it is not in mere racing alone that the Brasier lias repeatedly proven itself superior to all other 
cars. Reliability, power, flexibility, ease of ntrol, endurance, LASTING quality of all it 


parts, the strength and mechanical perfection that means THOUSANDS of miles of touring 
without an accident of any kind, without a break, a sl p, or the replacement of a part ! esplend 
unapproachable motor-car PERFECTION that means NO cost of upkeep, everything THERE, and 


working in perfect order ALL the time ; this is the Brasier keynote 


e O matter what kind of a car you are considering, no matter which make you select—you ca 
make a more intelligent choice and get more VALUE for the money you spend by knowing 

=_ about the Brasier. Send for our catalog No. 4—it is more thana catalog; it is a wealth of 

VALUABLE information which will show you what points to look into when buying a car It is FREI 


Four 4-cylinder models 
15-20, 16-26, 32, 25. 
36-42, 30-40-50 H. P., 


Vor guarantee of purity, sr tomer 6-6 
see back \abel onevery bdlile; _ abr? 


. GALLAHER 


230 West 58th St., New York 
EA Lal \ EN 
Wat's NAS th 
a Continental Touring Service 


66 99 This mark [oO] now called a 4ull’s eve was 2s 
Good as Gold used by the ancient alchemists to represent 
If you want the choicest vegetables 
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gold. \ 
you should follow the Bull’s Eye [@] wherever it appears in 


BURPEE’S Farm Annual for 1907 


the “Silent Salesman” of the world’s largest mail-order seed trade. 


* @ * . 
An Elegant New Book of » pages, with hundreds of illustra- Se G 
tions from photographs, it tells the plain truth about the Best eds that row 
It describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables, of unusual importance, which % f j ' 


cannot be obtained elsewhere. If interested, WRITE TO-DAY, and the Book is yours, 
J — e 
Ba I] - P O ] n te e n S produces a lather that differs from all others. 
It is thick and 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
First, in body. close and 


























(H. HEWITT’S PATENT. profuse. 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over Second in lastin: y qualities It he Ids its 
any paper; never scratch or spurt, at , oo ben . ’ : 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTED moisture and remains on the face, thick a nd 
eee creamy, without the drying and smarting effects 


R EASY WRITING. . 
Fo : of other kinds. 


Third, in its action. It softens the beard and 
soothes the face as no other lather does. 
dna oe bie iain tm vane Fourth, in its after effect. Unlike the lather 

+ any Stationery Store. of other soaps, it always leaves the face cool, 
=| comfortable and refreshed. 


Buy an assorted sample { ‘24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your Aand. faving /vund one, St tows 


POST FREE FROM 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRS) 


CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combins By Jamss MonTcomery FLAGc. “ The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face.” 
should not tail to examine the merits of the world > . ' . : 
renowned Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold 


everywhere. Send 4 cents in stamps for Williams’ 
Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, trial 
size. (Enough for 50 shaves 

s 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


| $ ‘ : Department A. Glastonbury, Conn, 


SOHME 


PIANOS 


and the “SOHMEI 


winch surpass all other 


LonDON PARIS 


BERLIN SYDNEY 
CECILIAN” Inside Players 
Catalogue maile n application 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New YorK 


Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St 





Copynight, Judge Co., 1906. 


| THEIR HONZYMOON — UP IN THE 
CLOUDS 


So completely severed from the earth that they 
drift naturally through the atmosphere of the song 
| birds, straight to the silver lining of the cloud. 









Photogravure, 15 x 20— One Dollar. 
Add extra postage for foreign orders. 


This 16-footer, latest model, carries eight 
persons ; speed better than seven miles. 





Address 
PRICE WITHOU! ILS . 
$2 50 on Picture Department, Judge Company | 
° 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Truscott Boat Mfg. Co. Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co., 32 Union 
Oak Station, St. Joseph, Mich. Square, New York. 
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@®p San Francisco—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central Lines. 


